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Few persons realize the Indian population of Mexico. Most of 
us think of our sister republic as composed of a mestizo or mixed- 
blood population. Government statistics, however, show about ^ of 
the total population to be pure Indian. The Indians are not, how- 
ever, spread uniformly over the country. There are some tribes 
indeed in the north — Yaquis, Mayos, Tarahumares, Coras, Huicholas, 
— but in general Northern Mexico is occupied by mestizos. In 
Southern Mexico, on the contrary, from the City of Mexico south- 
ward the Indian overwhelmingly predominates. There many tribes, 
each with its own language and peculiarities are crowded together in 
masses. Among these tribes many old ideas and customs survive, 
much of ancient dress and art. An impressive fact is the curious way 
in which some phases of the old life may be lost while others are 
retained. Thus, the Mixes are among the most conservative mountain 
tribes : at all the villages the native tongue is spoken and in some the 
women hardly understand any other; yet the dress is European. On 
the other hand in some Zapotec villages the women frequently wear 
native dress, but speak the old language rarely if at all. 

The writer's main purpose in his last three journeys was to ascertain 
and define the physical types of the different tribyss. To accomplish 
this three kinds of work were done: (a) measurements were taken 
upon one hundred men and twenty-five women in each tribe, and a 
description written of each subject; (b) photographs were made of 
selected subjects, a front and profile view being taken of each ; (c) 
plaster busts were modeled from subjects who seemed to be tpyical, 
five subjects generally being selected in each tribe. The results of 
the measurements will probably be published after the work is finished 
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as a Bulletin of the Department of Anthropology of the University oj 
Chicago. While doing this work in physical anthropology many pho- 
tographs and data of ethnographic interest were secured. A selection 
of the -photographs has been published under the title Indians of 
Southern Mexico. The volume is an Ethnographic Album of one 
hundred and forty-one plates, with thirty-two pages of descriptive 
text. The ethnographic notes are here presented. They make no 
claim to completeness, but it has seemed worth while to publish them ; 
other travelers may pass them by and many customs and practices will 
soon be gone. 

Some things are common to all the Indian tribes and even mark 
the mestizo as well. Thus the use of the metate for grinding maize is 
universal. This instrument is a flat slab of stone with three support- 
ing legs cut from a single block : one of the supports is shorter than 
the others so that the flat upper surface slopes somewhat. A second 
stone, long, cylindrical but somewhat tapering toward the ends is used 
as a rubber. The maize is ground between the two to a meal or to a 
dough. The roller or rubber is called metlapilli^ child of the metate. 
These names, derived from the Aztec, are widely used. The tortilla, 
Aztec tlaxcal (bread) is as widely extended in Mexico as the metate to 
which it owes its origin. It is a griddle cake of corn meal. The 
grains of maize are soaked in lye-water and then rubbed to a dough 
with the metlapilli. This dough is slapped from hand to hand, all the 
time being turned around and around, until it is shaped into a thin, 
flat, round cake, which is baked upon an earthen griddle. There are 
several kinds of tortillas; some are thin, while others are fat; some 
have a dark green or blueish color and contain an admixture of 
frijoles (beans). Tamales are a sort of dumpling made of corn meal 
wrapped in corn husks and boiled ; they may be sweetened, or hot 
with chili, or lined with meat or the flesh of fowls. Atole is a thick- 
ish, sweet, gruel of corn which is drunk from jicaras (cups). Cham- 
purado is a mixture of atole with chocolate. Mole is a stew of meat, 
with nuts, raisins, vegetables, etc., in a chili sauce; two kinds are 
favorites, totomol (Span, mole de guajalote, turkey mole) and tlilmol 
(Span, mole prietOy black mole). 

During the expeditions of 1898, 1899, 1900, the author visited six- 
teen or seventeen tribes. The location of thirteen of these are shown 
in the sketch map accompanying. The numbers on the map show 
the areas of: 
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I. Otomis. II. Tarascans. III. Aztecs. IV. Tlaxcalans. V. Mix- 
tecs. VI. Triquis. VII. Zapotecs. VIII. Mixes. IX. Tehuantepe- 
canos (Zapotecs). X. Juaves. XI. Chontals. XII. Cuicatecs. XIII. 
Chinantecs. 




The additional tribes visited in 1900 are located as follows: Maz- 
atecos adjoin XII and XIII. Chochos lie west of XII adjoining V. 
Tepehuas and Totonacos lie east and north from the eastern part of I. 

The Otomis. 

The Otomis are considered among the oldest of the peoples of 
Mexico. The name is variously written Otomf, Othoml, Otomite. 
They themselves call their language the hia-hiu. In 1767 Luis de 
Neve y Molina wrote an important work upon the language, which 
did much to clear up the confusion which previous writers had pro- 
duced concerning it. In 1845 Naxera aroused considerable interest 
by a dissertation upon the language written in Latin.* It is claimed 
that the name hia hua signifies **the language which endures"; some 
writers assert that its meaning is *'the three- fold language," reference 
being made to its vowel intonations. Naxera in reply to this says 
there are not three, but five, such intonations. All writers agree that 
the language is exceptionally difficult. Naxera says: **it is harsh^ 
dry, ungrateful to the tongue and even more so to the ear." Most 

*Reglas de ortografia, diccionario y arte del idioma othomi. Mexico. 1867. 
Disertacion sobre la lingua, othomi, leida en latin. Mexico. 1845. 
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Students assert that it is monosyllabic: while some words have two syl- 
lables, and a few have three, such are reaUy compound words, each 
part maintaining its full original meaning or value. Brinton made a 
vigorous biit unsatisfactory argument against this claim. Thirty-four 
letters are necessary for writing the language, of which thirteen are 
vowels. A considerable number of onomatopoetic words occur in 
the language. The parts of speech are badly distinguished, the same 
word being variously used; relations between the words of a sentence 
are shown chiefly by position. There are many homonyms and the 
dissyllabic words, when examined, are usually found to consist of a 
significant syllable, homophonous in character, and a determinative 
syllable designating which of the several possible meanings is intended. 
It is not at all strange that various writers have tried to prove a rela- 
tionship between this curious language and the Chinese and to see in 
it a primitive linguistic type.* The language varies so greaily that it 
has been said that there are as many dialects as there are villages. 
Pimentel makes it the type of a linguistic family to which also belong 
the languages of the Mazahuas, the Serranos, the Fames, and the 
Jonaces or Mecos. 

Most writers give the Otomis a bad name. Father Sahagun says 
that the Aztecs used the word Otomi, in contempt, as a synonym of 
stupidity. To a stupid dolt, they might say — *' You Otomi ! '* Nax- 
era says: "the people were rude and passed a miserable existence in 
the mountain forests, and even to-day, dispersed here and there, scat- 
tered from their homes by the Spaniards they have not bettered their 
condition/' Garcia y Cubas says: f* Mistrust, indifference and 
ignorance are revealed in the spirit of their character, which among 
the Indians of the Sierra is shown to be astute, hypocritical and 
treacherous, differing in this peculiar respect from the other natives, who 
without being free from other defects, possess in exchange very good 
qualities.'' It is said that they were reduced to settled, village, life 
only in the fifteenth century, when in subjection to Texcoco. They 
were not entirely subdued by the Spaniards until the seventeenth 
century. They occupied an immense area and are now only second 
to those who speak Aztec in the area they occuy. They are numer- 

* Among them Gumesindo Mendoza — El Otomi es tin modelo del origen de las 
palabras en las lenguas niadres^ y un ejemplo de como procedieron las razas primi- 
tivas para formar su idioma. Boletin de la Socieilad Mexicana de Geografia y 
Estadistica. 1872. pp. 41 and 440. 

t The Republic of Mexico in 1876. p. 121. 

[Proc. D.A.N. S., Vol. VIII.] 14 [May 31, 1900.] 
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ous ill the States of Mexico, Quer^taro and Guanajuato and are found 
locally in San Luis Potosi, Vera Cruz, Puebla, Hidalgo, and Mich- 
oacan. There name is variously spelled ^ Mazahua, Mazahui, Matza- 
hua, Matlazahua, Mozahui. In 1876 according to Garcia y Cubas 
there were 550,000 Otorais including Serranos and Jonaces, 50 000 
Mazahuas and 25,000 Fames — a total in the Otomi family of 625,000. 

To- day the Otomis live in well built villages. Huixquilucan, with its 
dependent villages, forms a municipality of three thousand persons. 
Each family has its little patch for ra'sing maize ; contiguous patches 
are separated by lines of maguey (Inds, So. Mex., Plates I, II) from 
which plants much pulque is made. The houses are of adobe bricks 
and are substantially built. They are roofed with long and narrow 
shingles, which are held in place by strips of wood weighted with 
stones, or by long pegs. (Inds, So. Mex.y PI. III.) Maize, when 
husked, is stored in high square granaries, called cincalotes^ made of 
sticks built up in cob- work ; the husks are piled up in neat stacks upon 
a platform supported by posts. (Inds. So. Mex., PI. Ill, IV.) 

The Otomis spin wool and much txtli fibre, but practically no cot- 
ton. Women often spin as they walk. A hank of ixtli fibre (derived 
from the maguey) is thrown over the shoulder from which fibre is 
paid out to the spindle which is whirled or held in the hands. This 
consists of a slender stick about a foot in length upon which is fast- 
ened a pottery spindle whorl. These spindle-whorls are not made 
by Otomis now, but are found in the fields and reapplied to their 
ancient use. The spindle is widely used by Mexican Indians and is 
everywhere known by its Aztec name of malacatL At the upper end 
of the Otomi spindle is a hook used to catch the fibre and hold it 
while the twisting of the thread takes place. The finished thread is 
wound upon the spindle above the whorl. This ixtli fibre is usually 
spun uncolored but sometimes it is stained orange with a vegetable 
dye before being spun. (Fig. 7.) 

Otomi women are far more conservative in the matter of dress 
than the men. The latter rarely wear other garments than the 
unbleached cotton shirt and drawers worn in most parts of Indian 
Mexico and Central America. A few old men wear a jacket 
made of woolen stuff, dark blue in color with a narrow white stripe. 
This consists of an inverted sack or bag, with slits for the passage of 
the head and arms; to the latter are attached rather large sleeves. 
{Inds. So. Mex., PI. XII, XIII.) This garment reaches well to the 
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knees but is usually girded up so as to appear much shorter. These 
old men also may wear wide leather trousers, slit at the sides, which 
reach the knees. (Inds, So, Mex., PL VI.) The belt worn by men 
is rather plain. It may be of plain white cotton or may have inwoven 
color designs. These are usually bands of bright colored cotton or 
wool. In the specimen figured (Fig. 4) the belt is of white cotton 
with decorative bands in red, with purple and green borders; through 
the middle of each band runs a serpentine line of red wool, raised 
well above the rest of the texture, which leaves a double line of semi- 
lunar white spots along its sides. The weaving is close and fine; the 
length is some ten feet, while the breadth is but five and a half inches. 
Such belts are wound several times about the body. 

Otomi women usually wear the native dress — catnisa or huipil and 
enagua or cueitl. The camisa or shirt covering the upper body is a 
simple inverted bag of purchased cotton. It has head and arm slits 
but is sleeveless. At the sides of the head slit and along the lower 
edge are decorations, embroidered designs in bright wools — red, pur- 
ple, green, and orange. The lower border bears a simple, running 
design in red; just above this in the mid Je is a conventionalized 
floral pattern, while small designs are worked at the corners. The 
design at the neck is more complicated and is repetitive, presenting 
two birds facing a monument, which stands between them; these ele- 
ments are separated by a stiffly spreading floral tree. (Fig. i.) We 
have diescribed an individual example. These camisas var> greatly 
in decoration and are sometimes much larger than the one illustrated. 
The idea is, however, in all the same. The enagua consists of two 
strips of cloth, usually unlike, stitched together along the side. The 
two united are broad enough to reach from a little above the waist to 
below the knees or almost to the ankle. Of these two strips one is 
usually unbleached cotton, purchased in the city; the other is native 
stuff*, woven in narrow stripes. The general effect of these stripes is 
blue, brown, or reddish brown. The enagua is made up so that the 
stripes run horizontally across the figure of the wearer. (Inds. So. 
Mex,, PI. V.) The enagua of the Otomis is comparatively scant, but 
is more than long enough to go around the body. Women's belts 
vary little in size and pattern, but much in color. The foundation is 
a white cotton, striped with color bands : the central band is broad 
and bears highly conventional designs. In the portion represented in 
Fig. 3 there are, from below upward, a complicated rosette and dia^r 
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mend pattern, a rectangular combination, an animal with tail raised, 
a woman in European dress with a large hat, a hexagonal design made 
by six triangles with apices meeting, the animal with upraised tail, a 
complicated hexagon-sigma etc. pattern, and a creature as much resem- 
bling an ostrich as a giraffe. This belt measures ten feet in length by 
about six inches in breadth. 

Formerly men wore the hair in a braid down the back. Few retain 
this ancient method. Antonio Calistro, {Inds. So. Mex., PL XIII) at 
eighty-four the oldest man in his village, was the only one at Huix- 
quilucan who did so. This old man walked in from his farm four 
miles to be measured and photographed, while most of his townsmen 
objected to both operations ; it appeared that he had somewhere heard 
that the work was being done for the Pope, who wished to see how 
his Otomi children look. 

Women, frequently, and men, sometimes, carry an ayate or carrying 
cloth made of ixtli fibre. It is made by placing two strips of the 
material side by side and stitching the line of junction with colored 
wools. Decorative designs are worked upon them in colored wools ; 
these are usually simple — like the triangles placed tip to tip in Fig. 5 ; 
sometimes a stripe of geometrical patterns runs Across the whole ayate; 
occasionally animal and bird designs occur. Ayates range in size from 
one-and-a-half by two-and-a-half feet to about four by five feet. The 
material is wonderfully strong and durable : while rather coarse and 
harsh, occasional specimens are produced which are almost as soft and 
flexible as cotton. The ayate is used in carrying all but the most 
awkward burdens : the parcel is laid upon it and two opposite corners 
of the cloth are brought over it and tied : the package is then lifted 
to the back and the other two corners are brought around over the 
shoulders and knotted in front. {Inds. So. Mex.^ PI. Vfll, X, for 
illustrations of babies carried in ayates). Ixtli is sometimes, though 
not often, made into garments. The man represented in Plate XT, 
{Inds. So. Mex.) wears a tattered upper covering of ixtli. In Fig. 6 
is represented a curious cover or spread for a box or table. It is made 
of ixtli fibre loosely woven into an open mesh fabric. Upon this 
unsubstantial foundation are needle-worked geometrical, floral, bird 
and animal designs in purple, red, green and orange wools. They are 
in open patterns of cross-stitching. An examination of the figure will 
bring out many curious details. The double-head eagle, near the 
centre of the piece, is of especial interest. 
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The Tarascans. 

The Tarascans live chiefly in the State of Michoacan, of which they 
form one-fifth of the population ; a few live in the adjoining states of 
Guerrero, Guana jaoto and Jalisco. The former area occupied by them 
— as shown by geographical names — was considerably larger. They 
now nuTttber one quarter of a million persons. In the cities of Patz- 
cuaro, Uruapan, Zamora, Chilchota, are many mestizos : but there are 
many large, purely Indian, towns like Cheran, Capacuaro, etc. In 
these Indian towns Tarascan is the commonly spoken language. 
Orozco y Berra considered this language independent, unrelated ; 
Pimentel describes it as polysyllabic, polysynthetic and sub inflected. 
It requires an alphabet of twenty-seven characters. Accent or inton- 
ation plays a considerable part in differentiating polysyllabic homo- 
phones. The language has been considerably studied. The old 
Tarascans had a characteristic culture; an organized government; 
considerable differentiation of trades, each of which had a leader or 
director who bore a special title. Thus, the chief feather- worker was 
called the usguaricuri. The worship was a developed polytheism; 
human victims were sacrificed ; there were many priests with varying 
functions and differing degrees of importance. The ancient Tarascan 
capital was Tzintzuntzan on Lake Patzcuaro. The people of today 
are agriculturists ; those of Janicho, on an island in Lake Patzcuaro, 
are fishermen. In disposition the Tarascans are reserved and suspi- 
cious. 

Tarascan houses are chiefly of two kinds: of sundried adobe bricks 
and of logs. The latter are well constructed, the logs being neatly 
fitted. These usually have a four- pitched roof, the front and rear 
slopes being wider than the end slopes and meeting for a certain dis- 
tance along a ridge line. Such log houses with four- pitched roof are 
shingled with long and narrow boards.' The adobe houses usually 
have the roof with two pitches from a ridge pole and are covered with 
tiles. {Inds. So. Mex., Pi. XVIII, XX.) In the towns on Lake Patz- 
cuaro the adobe house with tiled roof is the common type ; along the 
road from Patzcuaro to Uruapan, and at Cheran, Parracho, etc., the 
log house with shingled roof prevails. These log houses on the road- 
side are all adapted to business ; in the side toward the road there is 
a small, rectangular opening which can be closed with a wooden 
shutter. When these are opened little stocks of spirits, fruits, cigar- 
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ettes, etc., are displayed to the traveler. In some Tarascan towns — 
e. g. Santa Fe de la Laguna on Lake Patzcuaro — the houses are em- 
bowered in fruit trees and the houses and grounds are enclosed by a 
wall of adobe bricks some eight feet or so in height. Entrance to the 
enclosure is given by a gateway, which is usually protected by a little 
two- pitched tiled roof. The rear plank of the gate — i. e. that which 
is hinged to the supporting post, and the upper bar are often in one 
piece, (connected trunk and branch of a tree). There appear to be no 
temascals or sweat-bath-houses. In Lake towns where pottery is made 
e. g. Santa Fe de la Laguna, there are pottery kilns at many houses. 
They are built of stones and mud and are circular : they measure four 
feet or more across and nearly three fett in htight. The unbaked 
vessels are built up in the kiln q«jite solidly alm( st to the top and are 
then covered with a layer of broken pots. The fire is put through a 
little opening, into an apartment below the vessels and is increased 
little by little until the whole mass is intensely heated; this complete 
heating is kept up for some time and then allowed to die down. A 
sheltering roof is built over these kilns. The pottery of Santa Fe is 
of three wares — brown with black cloudings, brilliant black glaze, 
green metallic glaze. The clay used is local and is pressed in molds. 
The green glaze is produced by applying a wash of white earth, 
brought from a distance, and heating. The pieces are usually of mod- 
erate size or small ; cups, vases and pitchers are the common forms 
manufactured. There are at least twenty-one other towns on Lake 
Patzcuaro. Among them Tzintzuntzan is well known as being the 
ancient capital and p }ssessing in its village church an original Titian 
— a Descent from the Cross. There are many mestizos in its popu- 
lation. Quiroga, famous in local ecclesiastical history, having been 
formerly a diocesan capital, manufactures many enaguas of black wool. 
Janicho {Jnds. So. Mex., PI. XVI ) is practically confined to fishing, 
though the little rock island on which it is situated is cultivated over 
its whole available surface ; nets and fish spread out on mats to dry 
are the things most in evidence to the visitor. ( Inds. So. Mex. , PI. 
XIX, XX.) Men make and mend the nets. {Inds. So. Mex,, PI. 
XXll.) 

The canoes used on the lake are dugouts ; they range from hunting 
canoes for one man to travel canoes that will carry eight or more per- 
sons. At the stern they are cut almost square ; at the bow trimmed 
to a slope from the water upward ; they are wide and flat-bottomed 
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below ; the walls are rather thin, thicker below than above, and almost 
vertical inside; there are buttressing pieces left at two or three places 
on the bottom which serve as strengthers and for seats ; the bow not 
only rises, but also narrows, and a buttress block left in it serves as a 
foot-rest for the steersman. Paddles, cut from a single piece of wood, 
with a beautifully round blade some eight inches in diameter, and a han- 
dle three feet or so long, serve for propulsion ; the paddle may be used 
on one side of the canoe only, or alternately on both ; in t^e former 
case after a direct stroke for propulsion, an oblique stroke is given to 
maintain the course ; women paddle as well as men, and when sev- 
eral paddlers move together excellent stroke is observed. The steers- 
man, sitting high-perched in the bow, uses a paddle similar to the 
others, but with a lengthened handle, which passes through a rest or 
loop made by lashing a crooked stick to the upper edge of the canoe 
on one side. Gum from pine trees is used in calking cracks or splits 
in these canoes. {Inds. So. Mex,, PI. XVIII, XXI.) In hunting 
ducks a spear- throwing stick is used, which is called tsu-pakwu. 
{Inds. So. Mex,, PI. XXI; also Fig. 12.) This is simple, about two 
feet long, with two holes for the fingers, a groove in which the spear 
shaft lies and a peg against which the but rests ; there is also a hook 
below the end for dragging floating spears to the canoe. The spears 
are made of long canes with two or three divergent iron points firmly 
bound in. (See also Starr: Internationales Archiv filr Ethnographte\ 
vol. XI, pp. 233, 235.) The nets used in fishing are long seines and 
great dip nets. It is said that the fish of the lake will not take bait. 
In making nets a special wooden needle is used. 

The localization of Tarascan industries is notable. At Parracho a 
characteristic reboso is made : canoes are hollowed out at Nehuatzen ; 
paddles are made at Pichataro ; plaques for lacquering are cut out at 
a single town in the Sierra and the lacquering itself is done at Urua- 
pan ; a handsone black and green pottery is made only at the Once 
Pueblos. 

Woman's dress is notable. The camisas are of cotton with the 
embroidered decoration about the neck in colored wool ; the design 
is little varied. (Fig. 8.) Sometimes the decoration is open work 
instead of embroidery. (Inds. So. Mex.y PI. XXX.) Rebosos are 
universally worn : those made at Parracho are famous. Of these there 
are four grades. The cheapest is coarse and of dark blue ; the finest 
are much firmer and finer in texture and black. They range in price 
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from fourteen reales to six pesos. All are supplied with a character- 
istic fringe ; this has the usual knotted network of cotton cords for a 
foundation, upon which is worked by tying a covering of snowy-white 
and bright blue flossy silk threads ; these are so managed as to pro- 
duce geometrical designs and bird, aoimal, or human figures. In the 
upper of the two specimens illustrated (Fig. 9) the pattern is geomet- 
rical ; in the lower, bird and human figures. The Tarascans were 
anciently skilled feather-workers. Two mestizos at Patzcuaro, who 
cover printed pictures with humming bird feathers are popularly sup- 
posed to continue the old art. To us it seems that these Parracho 
weavers have better preserved the tradition. These beautiful borders 
of floss silk look much more like feathers than like thread- work and 
the mode of attaching the threads to the knotted network is curiously 
like the Polynesian method of using feathers in their famous ancient 
robes. The Tarascan enagua is a long strip of black woolen cloth 
sewed together at the ends. ( It is really made by sewing several nar- 
row strips vertically side by side.) This is worn wrapped about the 
body, thrown into many vertical pleats. It is worn over a long strip of 
unbleached cotton which is also thrown into pleats. When these two 
articles are properly adjusted they are held in place by belts around the 
waist. One of these enaguas or skirts in our collection consists of a strip 
twenty-two i^tX. long and thirty-eight inches wide ; it is made of four- 
teen strips each thirty- eight inches long, laid side by side and sewed 
together. This whole twenty-two feet of length must be so pleated 
as to bring the garment down to fit the body of a little creature far 
smaller than the women among us. The women's belts are admirably 
woven. They consist of cotton in which conventionalized designs 
are woven with colored wools. An examination of the illustrations 
(Figs. 10, 11) will show that these patterns are geometrical designs 
and bird, animal and human figures. Thus the first specimen presents 
a series of birds all alike in size and form ; the second presents five 
female figures separated by transverse lines ; the third has again the 
bird pattern. In Fig. 1 1 there is a two-headed eagle, a geometrical 
design, an animal, three geometrical designs, another bird, etc. While 
the foundation of these belts is white, the figures are in red, green, 
purple, purple red, or black. The effect is pleasing. These belts are 
long in proportion to their width and will pass several times around 
the body. It is customary to wear several of diff'erent colors and 
different widths at one time : the first is wrapped around and around 
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the waist, upon itself; a second is wrapped around upon it ; others 
follow. Six or eight may be used at once and form a conspicuous 
stiff and thick band or ring about the body. The women are fond 
of silver ornaments — especially earrings — and necklaces ; red coral is 
a favorite material for the latter. {Inds. So. Mex., PI. XXX.) 

The lacquer work for which Uruapan is famous is done by Indian 
women. The articles are decorated gourds, plaques, and round or 
elliptical table tops. The colored gourds are made to imitate fruits ; 
a common form is a pear. The color is carefully and slowly rubbed 
on; the q/ej which gives the lustre, is then applied and the beautiful 
brilliancy is developed by rubbing with a tuft of cotton. The plaques 
and table tops are of wood. They are painted over with a ground 
color — usually a dull green or black, sometimes yellow or pink ; this 
is somewhat polished and the designs are traced upon it — usually 
sprays of flowers and leaves ; these are then cut out with a little knife 
or chisel; the colors are laid into these cut designs with the finger 
tips; line patterns, leaf nervation, etc., are done with a delicate 
brush ; the lustre is then applied and developed. The mass used for 
lustre is derived from a plant louse — Coccus aje, of the Mexican 
authors — which lives upon a deHcate-leafed leguminous shrub or tree. 
The insects are gathered in the rainy season and thrown into hot 
water : a waxy or gummy mass is driven out and skimmed off, washed 
to rid it of blood and dirt and made up into masses. It resembles a 
yellow or yellow-brown putty. Uruapan is the town most famous for 
lacquer work and — so far as I know — the only one where plaques and 
table-tops are made. Gourds are decorated at Quiroga. Gourds and 
jicaras are lacquered at Ocotlan in Oaxaca, certain places in Guerrero, 
and perhaps Jalisco. Chiapa, in the State of Chiapas is famous for its 
lacquered gourds 2iTid jicaras of all sizes and many varieties and there 
we have witnessed every stage of the work. 

Goitre occurs at Uruapan in one ward — that of San Pedro. {Inds. 
So. Mex.f PI. XXIV.) Six cases were examined. Of these three 
were men, three women. One of the men had a wife who was also 
goitrous, but their child was unaffected. Three out of the six cases 
were deaf: two were foolish or imbecile. One of the subjects — a 
woman of sixty years, unmarried — had two brothers, one of whom 
is a deaf-mute, the other goitrous. In the town of Capacuaro goitre 
is common. Almost all the persons seen there were affected: the 
town is purely Indian. 

[Proc. D.A.N. S., Vol. Vin.] 15 [June 3, 1900.] 
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The Tlaxcalans. 

The modern State of Tlaxcala is the smallest of the Repubhc, 
having only 1,595 square miles area. Its limits are practically the 
same as those of the old republic of the same name, which gave assist- 
ance to Cortez, -against the Aztecs. In 1895 ^^^ population was 166,- 
803, giving an average to the square mile of 104.6, the densest in 
Mexico outside the Federal District. This population is almost purely 
Indian and the current speech is Aztec. The Tlaxcalans are indus- 
trious and thrifty. The state is dotted with little pueblos most of 
which bear a double name, part Indian, part Spanish— as San Nicolas 
Panotla, San Juan Totolac, Santa Ana Chiautempa, etc. The man 
who, now and for a dozen years back, is and has been Governor, 
Prospero Cahuantzi, is an Indian of pure blood who speaks Aztec as 
his mother tongue. The population of the state is agricultural but 
some local industries exist. There are important factories near Api- 
zaco ; Santa Ana has a great industry in heavy woollen scrapes and 
manias. Pottery is made at three towns : ollas, braseros, jarros, tin- 
aJaSy in black or red ware are made at San Sebastian Atlapa; at Trin- 
idad an unpainted yellow ware is made into ollas dindjarros; a plain 
ware is made in ollas ^ jarros and labrillos at San Salvador del Seco. 
Lime is made at Los Reyes Tlahuiztlan. Canes are carved at San 
Estevan Tizatlan and sold at the railroad stations of Apizaco and Santa 
Ana. Petates of rushes are braided at Acuitapilco. Pulque is made 
everywhere. Costales or baggings are made at Santa Ysabel Xilox- 
ochtla. The best/^'^j (or belts) are made at San Bernardino Contla 
and at San Geronimo. Those of Contla are of wool, while those of 
San Geronimo are of cotton. The latter are striped lengthwise and 
their cost is fixed by the number of stripes : one of three stripes is 
worth three reales, one of five stripes five reales, etc. 

The houses of Tlaxcalan Indians are well built of abode bricks or 
stone. Nowhere is the three-part house idea better displayed. The 
old writers mentioned this peculiarity ot Mexican Indian houses and 
Bandelier lays great stress upon its modern occurrence as a survival. 
Not only are three-part houses still built; they still bear the old 
names — teopantzintli, tezcalli, and cencalli. Bandelier translates 
these terms — the little place of God, the house of the metate, and the 
house of ripe corn. The teopanzintli is the most carefully constructed. 
It is a single, rectangular room, often with a firm, well-made floor and 
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neatly plastered walls; roofs may be flat, one sloped or two- sloped 
from a central ridge pole ; the latter type is the more common ; all 
sloping roofs are thatched with wild grass, zacate ; sometimes the 
great pointed leaves, /^^/^^j, of the maguey are used in roof construc- 
tion. The tezcalli is usually smaller and less well built than the 
teopantzintli. Its walls may be of adobes, or of stones daubed over 
and cemented with ado^^e clay ; they may however, be made of hghter 
and flimsier stuff* — poles, sticks, and mud. The cencalli in Tlaxcala 
is of a characteristic form and bears the special name of cuezcomatl. 
{Inds. So. Mex., PL XLIV, XLV, XLVI, XLVII.) It is a vasiform 
construction of adobe or of clay which rises to a height of from five to 
ten feet. The construction varies somewhat with locality. The cir- 
cular base is usually of stones, rather well laid in layers ; this may be 
hollow, with a little doorway in front, and used for storage, but is more 
frequently solid. Above this base rises the great rounded and hollow 
body, open above ; over this a neat, little, two-pitched roof of thatch 
serves to shed rain. The cuezcomatl is a storehouse or granary for 
maize on the cob. A ladder is used in storing or removing the grain. 
Occasionally parts of ancient stone idols, or even whole ones, are built 
into the wall of the cuezco?natl, sometimes certainly with the idea of 
its guarding or protecting the maize. ( Inds. So. Mex., PI XLVIIIa.) 
Besides these three constructions, there is in most Tlaxcalan enclos- 
ures a temascal ox sweat-bath. They are neatly constructed of stones 
laid with mud cement. They are dome-shaped, some three or more 
feet in height and six feet or more in diameter at the base. The floor 
ii about at the level of the ground outside, but is sometimes scooped 
out into a shallow basin. An arch entrance permits entrance and exit 
to bathers creeping on their hands and knees. A little annex built 
against the outer wall serves as a fire-place; this has an opening which 
can be plugged up with stones and it communicates with the bathroom 
itself; a small aperture abo^ e permits smoke to escape. When a bath 
is desired a brisk fire is made in the fire-place, which is then carefully 
plugged up and sealed on the outside ; after an hour's heating the bath 
house is ready. If an especial amount of vapor is desired water is 
dashed upon stones inside which have been especially heated ; other 
water is poured in through a funnel or trough constructed in the wall ; 
the heated water gathers in the hollow floor basin and a board placed 
across from side to side permits the bather to ke^'p himself above this 
if he desires. While in the bath the bathrrs can raise their heads into 
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the upper, hot, portion of the chamber, or they can throw themselves 
on their backs and raise their feet or legs up into the hot air. A single 
bather may occupy the /emasca/ alone, but, as the heating of it is a 
matter of some time and trouble, several are likely to bathe together. 
We have seen as many as five men and women in a temascal at one 
time. They are entirely naked, but a bunch of corn husks is placed 
between the legs and so held, with the legs, as to conceal the organs 
of sex. A second bunch of corn husks is used with which the body is 
rubbed or hot air is wafted downward from ihe upper part of the 
chamber onto the body. The sweat bath not only cleanses; it rests 
weary limbs, is considered curative of vaiious diseases and helpful to 
women — increasing their fecundity. 

There is little in Tlaxcalan dress to attract attention. The scrapes 
and manias made at Santa Ana, on hand or power looms, are much 
worn. The stuff used for the loose trousers and shirts of the men and 
the caniisas of the women is purchased in the market or at tiendas, 
shops. Pretty decorations are worked on the camisas, but these will 
be descriled later. (See Aztecs.) The carving of canes at San Est- 
evan is really an industry. The woods chiefly used are quince, coffee 
and sabino ( a sort of cypress or juniper.) The size, carving and stain- 
ing vary with the wood. The patterns employed are practically fixed 
and conventionalized ; twined serpents in high relief, alligators, street 
carriers, scenes from the bull-fight, the national coat of arms, leaf 
designs, — are among the more common. The ground may be cut into 
panels, upon which the designs are left in low relief. Stains are used 
to color the designs. Backgrounds are often cut into pretty plaited 
or braided surfaces. Burning with a hot iron is one mode of decora- 
tion employed. Most of the canes are convenient for use, but some 
great clubs are cut from the light, white, sabino , which, while not 
heavy, are too clumsy for carrying. Such may measure almost or 
quite three inches in diameter, and though elaborately carved, sell for 
small prices. (Fig 19 ) All the carving of these canes is done in the 
homes and by hand ; a variety of little chisels, gouges, and knives are 
employed. {Tnds, So. Mex., PI. XLVII b.) 

During our last journey, (the Mrs. Frank G. Logan Expedition of 
i9oo)'we spent several days in visiting some of the Indian villages on 
the slopes of Mt. Malintzi. We were accompanied by Senor Quechol, 
himself a Tlaxcalan, born in one of these villages, but who has been 
liberally educated. Until he was thirteen years of age he knew no 
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Spanish but constantly spoke Aztec. Partly in the villages, but much 
more from this gentleman, many data were secured relative to the 
people of this region. We were especially interested in survivals of 
ancient life and thought. In all these towns Aztec is the common 
speech, though most of the men understand Spanish. 

These people have many notions about the mountain on which they 
live. The etymology commonly given for Malintzi is Malina (cor- 
ruption of the female name Marina) and tzin or tzi, the particle indic- 
ative of respect. Marina was the native woman whom Cortez en- 
countered near the coast and who accompanied him as an interpreter 
to Mexico. She was a special favorite with the old Tlaxcalans, — at 
least she made a profound impression upon them, if we may judge 
from the curious series of pictures painted at the time of the Conquest 
and known as the Lienzo de Tlaxcala. It is believed by the Indians 
that the mountain is a beautiful woman who sits in a cave and lets her 
long hair stream down upon her shoulders ; it is she who sends the 
rain and dew, the hail and snow ; she is the protector of all. To 
secure her favor special men were selected (anciently : also see further 
for modern conditions) to bear her g\i\.%—jicaras (cups of gourds or 
nuts), ribbons and combs for her hair, water jars, etc., etc.; all these 
were usually miniatures and not objects for daily use. The Indians 
still find, in the upper part of the mountain, these gifts that were left 
in the olden times. Not everyone might bear these offerings but only 
special men, officials, the tesitlaske and the kiatlaske (conductors of the 
hail, and conductors of the rain). It is the common belief that Mal- 
intzi still lives in her cave, which consists of vast galleries ramifying 
through the mountain. Here are ranged in lines hundreds of ollaSy or 
water jars, in which she brews her hails and rains and where she stores 
fruits and grains and seeds. There are, it seems, many different kinds 
of hail, each consuming its special kind of plant product. The hail- 
stones are animated and hungry: when they are sent forth by Malintzi 
they devour, each its own seed or fruit or grain, and carry back to the 
cavern and store in the great ollas. (See further on Malintzi, in con- 
nection with the third great superstition). 

Columns of whirling dust, so common in our own arid region, are 
frequent in many parts of Mexico where they are known by the Span- 
ish name of remolinos. At times, on the sandy plains lying to the 
east of Malinitzi a dozen may be seen at once and even on its slopes 
they are numerous. In Aztec they are called ecamalacatl — from eca^ 
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air and malacatl, a spindle. Some believe that they are really spindles 
set a-whirling by dead souls: others think them the souls of the dead 
themselves. When they are seen upon the great haciendas it is be- 
lieved that they are the souls of restless former proprietors, which have 
not yet entered heaven. Shepherd boys delight to stone them as they 
whirl past but parents warn them not to interfere with the ecamalacatls 
lest they be harmed or even killed. A rainbow is called cosomaiotl, 
the etymology of which is not clear ; it is suggested that it may come 
from cosomalotic, a term applied to a person who is pale, as also to a 
plant without chlorophyll. It is believed that trees on which its base 
rests will dry up and become sere. To point at a rainbow is dangerous: 
the finger is likely to shrink and die. The Indians do not kill hum- 
ming birds, believing that to do so will cause a thunderbolt to fall upon 
the offender. 

Senor Qaechol says— '* the great superstitions are four in number — 
Tetlachiwike , Tlauwelpochime, Kiatlaske or Tesitlaske and NahuatL 
The Tetlachiwike are witches. They can harm people or render them 
ill by a touch or glance. Belen on the slope across the Sawapa from 
Malintzi is famous in all the country round as an abode of them. No 
more than five years ago in Ixcotla was a family in which the favorite 
daughter and the daughter-in-law were not on good terms. After a 
time the daughter began to suffer, first in her leg and then in her arm 
from a painful and wasting disease. Physicians who were called could 
do nothing to relieve her. After she had suffered for two or three 
years her friends consulted a female witch at Belen. She placed a 
piece of a^um in the fire: it assumed a peculiar shape. On examin- 
ing this the witch claimed that it was the portrait of the daughter-in- 
law of the family and declared that she was the person who was caus- 
ing the disease. The matter was dragged into the courts. Two 
points were propounded for decision : — the possibility of witchcraft 
and the identification of the alum portrait. The weight of opinion, 
that of the judge and the witnesses leaned strongly in favor of witch- 
craft : one fact only prevented unanimity of opinion. The sufferer 
asserted thai her pains were greatest on Thursday? and Fridays; this 
argued against witchcraft, as is is well known that witchery cannot be 
practiced on those days — as on the former Christ was apprehended 
and on the latter died. Not long afterward the unfortunate girl died. 
The Tetlachiwike are usually careless of personal appearance and go 
unkempt; they have little to do with their neighbors, except profes- 
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sionally. They may operate, in witchery, through representative fig- 
ures, which ihey fill with spines or otherwise abuse ; these they conceal 
in fields or lonely places known only to themselves. They may treat 
disease, each practitioner having his own favorite methods. One 
treatment much in vogue among them is to puff a bladder full of 
smoke through a reed and then to inject the smoke into the anus of 
the patient. They make a considerable use of herbs in infusions, 
preferring such as have an odor or contain a resin. 

A complete study of modern Aztec medicine would be interesting. 
Father Sahagun gave a good description of that of his time. We have 
made some study of the folk-medicine of the mestizo Mexicans and 
have compared it with the medicine of the old Aztecs as shown in 
Sahagun 's account. The paper will probably be published as a Bul- 
letin of the Department of Anthropology of the University of Chicago. 
But of modern Aztec practice we can add little to the remarks already 
made. Mestizo mothers commonly hang little pouches or sacks about 
children's necks to guard them against disease and harm ; these con- 
tain holy ashes — from burned palms, etc. Among the Aztecs similar 
sacks are hung at the baby's neck for a similar purpose, but they con- 
tain chapopoil ox bitumen. These little sacks of chapopotl may be worn 
singly, one at the neck, or in pairs at the wrists. Such bags are called 
piall, guard. Chapopotl is bought at the markets or ferias from Indian 
dealers in remedios^ who are generally called by the Spanish name 
arbolarios. Their remedies are chiefly herbs. These Indian dealers 
rarely have a settled place for selljng, but drift ixomferia ioferia with 
their wares. Among the favorite plant remedies sold by them and 
widely used among the Indians are: 

Ixtayatl: a metre or so in height, with long and narrow leaves which 
give out a bad odor when bruised ; this is used for diseases due to 
the air and for the eyes. 
Sotzonitztatl : a small bush, of bad odor, which bears many white 

flowers, used as a purge. 
Tlamacas : a large herb, with downy leaves which become sticky 
when crushed in the hand ; used for diseases due to the air and 
for ear troubles ; is crushed and placed in the ea^s or snuffed into 
the nose. 
lollochichil : the leaf is heart-shaped, and although green at first be- 
comes red at the centre with advancing age ; it draws and cures 
wounds ; it is applied moistened with saliva. 
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Tojonchichil : a small plant with bad odor. 

Altamexa : *' plant of Santa Maria:" used for ear troubles due to 
air; the leaves are bruised or ground and put into the ears. 
Though used by the Indians, this remedy is more used by the 
mestizos, 
Ijichcatsi: very small and delicate plant, with little leaves; it pro- 
duces a sort of oil ; it acts quickly, like a caustic on the flesh ; it 
is used for curing eruptions and small swrellings. 

All the above are used as herbs : of the following the seeds or 
fruits are used : 
Atecomatl: something like a calabash, but not edible; the seeds, 
steeped in water, are serviceable in stomach troubles ; pieces of 
the hard shell are said to be inserted in broken skulls as substi- 
tutes for bits of bone. 
Cuatecomatl: round seeds, smaller than the preceding; they are 
steeped to make an infusion which is used for headaches and 
diseases of children. 
Chichiliil: the seed is like a red bean and is generally considered 
poisonous ; its infusion is used in healing and producing witch- 
craft ; the seeds are also roasted and powdered. 
The second great superstition of the modern Aztecs is Tlauwelpo- 
chime. These are female beings who love the blood of young infants. 
They are much feared and mothers take much pains to guard against 
them. They prefer to suck the blood from the back of the neck; 
they also draw it from the sides of the neck or the cheek ; they may 
not, however, take it from the chest or lower body. A child which 
has been attacked, presents a wee purplish spot at the point sucked. 
Mestizo mothers protect their babes by pictures of saints, but the In- 
dian mother places some bad smelling substance, like onion, in a little 
pouch hung about the child's neck. These bloodsuckers sally from 
home through the keyhole or some crack and enter houses in the same 
way. While on their errand they assume the form of a turkey, but in 
flying through the air — which they can do only at night — they appear 
as a moving spot of phosphorescent light. After flitting from place to 
place and sucking their fill, they return home, vomit the blood into a 
casuela^ cook it over the brasero and then finally devour it. It is the 
custom of these beings, when preparing to go outside, to light the fire and 
set the casuela upon the brasero; then to scrape ofl" and separate their 
feet, which they leave behind near the fire, as we might leave shoes. 
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Once a woman, hearing a noise in the next room at eleven at night, 
rose and peeped to see what was happening. She saw her neighbor 
set out her brasero and casuela and lay off her feet ; watching until her 
return she ?aw the creature again put her feet on. The next night the 
watch was resumed : again the brasero and casuela were set out and 
the feet put off. As soon as the bloodsucker was gone the watcher 
broke into the room and, seizing the feet, placed them in the fire 
where they were burned. The next day the dead body of a turkey 
without feet was found lying near the roadway. Rarely the creature 
wanders forth in the daytime. Once a mother was busy at home mak- 
ing tortillas. Suddenly she heard the babe scream and, rushing in, 
saw nothing but a cord or thread dangling from the ceiling. The 
babe's face was discolored and gorged with blood. On touching the 
thread the mother found, for the first time, that it was fast to the 
child's neck. Seizing a pair of scissors she cut the cord, when the 
bloodsucker was at once seen, lying dead in the form of a turkey. 

The third great superstition is Kiatlaske ox Tesitlaske — conductors 
or bringers of rain and of hail. These receive their power from Ma- 
lintzi. The same man may be both a bringer of rain and a bringer 
of hail. They are the only human beings who have regular access to 
the caverns of Malintzi, whither they bear the gifts intended for her. 
In March of each year these men in each village are summoned before 
the Principales where they make public promise that rain shall not fail 
and that hail shall not fall. If these promises are not well fulfilled the 
Kiatlaske or Tesitlaske are held to have broken a contract and the 
case may even be taken before the courts. At the time they make 
their contract they are given bread, corn, seeds, and pulque. If during 
the Feason of rains the clouds on Malinche do not drop, if showers go 
elsewhere, but not to the pueblo, the rain -bringers put rabbit skins 
over their faces and raincoats over their shoulders, go out and face the 
cardinal points, prostrate themselves and repeat their formulas. The 
villages of San Pedro, San Bartolom^, San Francisco Tetlanoca, and 

Akxotla are famous for their rain-bringers. There are two insects 

which are particularly harmful to the growing crops : they are called 
mamayatl dSidi ocuilitl. The rain-bringer gathers a quantity of these, 
or receives them from the Indians who bring them in, puts them into 
an olla with water and steeps them. He pronounces a formula over 
the brew and then pours it out over the plants in the field, thus ensur- 
ing protection against the pests. The priests of Rome have in some 

[Proc. D. a. N. S., Vol. VIII.] i6 [June 5, 1900.] 
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villages usurped the functions and trade of the old rain-bringers. In 
place of the greeting of the cardinal points, the prostrations and 
formulas of the old rain-bringer, the following ceremonial is seen : 
the priest, at the beginning of the year, goes about with bottles of 
holy water which he places at the limits of the field, at the same time 
repeating formulas of exorcism. This he does to secure rains. It is 
interesting to observe that the Indian uses the same word tlatapantisk 
for both ceremonials — pagan and christian. As to the other matter, 
the priests receive the ollas full of insects, which they bless and exor- 
cise : they then prepare the brew and use it in the same way as 
the old rain-bringers and with the same happy result. 

The fourth great superstition of our Tlaxcalans is the nahuatl. 
This is a male being, who is a robber and capable of indefinite self- 
transfornlation. He steals jilotes^ or ears of maize, and other vege- 
table products, domestic animals from the corral or objects from the 
house. He cannot however steal a dog. In his transformations he is 
likely to appear as a dog, an ox, or as a mere shade or phantom. He 
is said to possess great strength and it is dangerous for people to 
attack him : he can easily fell a man with a blow, but this is never 
fatal. It is best not to trouble him. Young men who prowl about 
a-nights, often hear a distant noise, which rapidly approaches: hidden 
behind a tree or a plant of maguey they see a great black dog rush by. 
It is a nahuatl (nagual) but ihey do not trouble him. It is evident 
that the first and third of these *' superstitions " are real human 
beings but the confidence of the Indian is just as stong in the sepond 
and fourth as in the others. 

There are especial customs connected with birth, marriage and death. 
As regards birth: — The moon has a great influence over pregnant 
women : as is its face so is that of the child to be born. Should an 
eclipse occur the child will be born imperfect — usually with some part 
of the face wanting. The name tenqua is applied to hare-lip and is 
derived from tentli (lip) and qua (bitten). The word for eclipse is 
metzqualotly from metztli (moon) and qua (bitten). Pregnant women, 
at times of eclipse, hide themselves to prevent harm to the child. 
Should some accident happen to a pregnant woman, she may produce 
a monster. Twins are called coatl (snakes) and they are believed to 
be able to cure shochal (see later) and the bites of venomous serpents 
or other animals. Triplets will be kings. There are special streams 
in which women bathe to ensure fecundity. Such a stream is the 
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Sawapa. In this stream also many Tlaxcalans bathe in the month of 
May to prevent or to cure smallpox. It is also believed that bathing 
in the temascal aids to fecundity. The welfare of the child is con- 
sidered to be in some way bound up with the umbilical cord \ when 
this is cut it is carefully buried in the ground, care being taken to 
place it where it will not be likely to be dug up by a dog or other 
animal. When a man shows skill or industry in a pursuit there is a 
commoxi saying — **0h, he was a worker from the cutting of his um- 
bilical cord.** As soon as a child is born the midwife carries it out- 
side the house and — after blowing in its ears — holds it up to the sun 
that it may be strong. The grandparents at once go out to seek god 
parents. They carry a candle and flowers ; arrived at the house they 
use a set formula of invitation : 

" O ti hual pano aya no han tzinco y pampa to teotzi que teak mo 
maguilia nin toha o ti hualaia ti 7no tonquishtiquihue que y o tecuin 
huan o shotlac ni shochitzintle. Ti mo tlatlatia ma itcoh huetzi ahua 
htiachtzintle ma qui mo ara yateqiiili huan ma qui zeli achopahualotl 
de to fe'' 

Translation: ** We have come to your door. Since God permits 
our existence we bring to your house this flower which has just opened: 
we beg that you shall bathe this flower, just blown, with the pure dew 
of our holy faith.*' 

The person addressed replies ** It is God*s will: we must perfonn 
it.** For, in no event, ought one to refuse such an invitation. The 
flower is placed in water upon the table and the candle is lighted. 
This is done as a token of assent and is symbolical. The freshly 
blown flower typifies the new born child and the lighted candle typifies 
the illuminating religious doctrine, which they agree to teach. 

The christening takes place at night at the home of the parents, soon 
after birth. If it is delayed the child will be shrewd, smart and wise, 
but these are not desired qualities. At the christening presents are 
made by the guests to the mother and the god-parents. As soon as 
the child can learn he is taught the Christian doctrine. This instruc- 
tion is usually given by a special class of men known by the Spanish 
name of doctrineros or the Aztec name teotl tlatol machtique (god- 
word -teacher). The parents when first bringing their boys to these 
men hand them over completely into their authority and beg them to 
beat the children severely if they do not learn or give any cause of 
offer. se. The boys go daily to these doctrineros for instruction, before 
going out to the fields for their work. The instruction may be carried 
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on into young manhood. The doctrinero may be an intelligent and 
thoughtful man — or he may be quiie the opposite. He is often 
illiterate and has himself learned the doctrina by oral tradition. In 
the communit/ a boy's standing is judged by his progress with the 
doctrinero. He maybe called icnopil — docile boy or ishtekikisk — 
never-lowers-his-face, i.e. a disobedient or insubordinate person. The 
doctrinero may retain an influence long after a boy passes from under 
his instruction. For example, in case a man is persistently immoral 
or drunken his wife may go to the old teacher and addressing him by 
the title tatita (affectionate and respectful form of tatli^ father) tells 
him her complaint. Though he has no official right or authority, his 
power will not be questioned; he summons the offender and admin- 
isters a scolding and severe beating. 

Marriage is held in respect and esteemed a religious duty. Persons 
of suitable age who are not married are not respected and are called 
by a term of reproach — ahuilisnenk^ equivalent to "vagabond '• and 
literally by etymology **man who plays with the world.*' In love 
making pretty phrases are used and presents are exchanged: such pres- 
ents are usually flowers or trifles bought in the market. The young 
man never asks directly for the girl but when he has made up his 
mind his parents go to the piscal"^ and the priest and ask them to 
apply for the girPs hand. They go, accompanied by the topiles^ in 
the early morning or at night to make sure of finding the father at 
home. The girl knows of their coming and usually has her hair 
neatly dressed, wears her good clothing, and has cleaned up the house 
well. The party ask the father for the girl and he has the decision 
entirely in his hands. If he gives his consent, the young man's 
parents promptly send him a present of considerable value — consist- 
ing of bread, flowers, seeds, meat, etc., etc. This present symbolizes 
abundance and \% czS}it^ tlasesehuil — satisfaction or expiation. The 
gift is divided among the family. On an appointed day, preferably 
Monday, the church ceremony takes place. The bridal company 
goes from the church, walking through the village, to the houses of 
the godparents where all partake of refreshments. This sometimes 
fills up the whole time from eight in the morning to three or four in 
the afternoon. All then go to the house of the groom where a great 
feast is served. When this is carried out with full ceremony two 
days are occupied with it. The first day totomol or mole de guajalote 
*For this official see further. 
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is the characteristic dish ; the second day ililmol or mole prieto. The 
latter is a dish which may not be used for daily use but is reserved for 
weddings and the public dinners of the pueblo. On Wednesday the 
bride passes through a dreaded ordeal or test — temaitalistl = io^tt- 
the-hand i. e. to see the skill. All the neighboring women gather and 
watch the girl prepare and grind maize, make tortillas and prepare 
atole. The inspection is always critical and may be ill-natured. 

During Monday and Tuesday of the wedding celebration there is 
much singing and dancing. The songs Malintzi and Tlaxcaltecatl 
are favorites on these occasions. Many of the songs then sung are 
more or less burlesques and jocular. At the same time much practical 
joking is indulged, some of it rather severe. On Tuesday night after 
the festivities, when the company is dispersing the family of the groom 
sends a great basket full of food — chiefly meats, especially guajalote^ 
decorated with flowers and ribbons to the family of the bride. This 
gift is keenly inspected by all present and the value closely estimated. 
At Cholula (not in Tlaxcala, but an important Aztec centre in the 
State of Puebla, and near Tlaxcala) it is customary, in the procession 
from the church, for the groom to carry a hen, the bride a cock in 
their arms. These are alive and are carried throughout the visit to 
the houses of the godparents. Sometimes a turkey is taken instead 
of the commoner fowls but when so it is driven, not carried, and is 
decorated with flowers and ribbons. The spectators are wont to take 
an omen from the actions of this bird; if it goes straight and gives 
little trouble to the drivers, the married life of the newly married pair 
will be happy. In this same district a man often goes along with the 
bridal party, who plays the spoiled child. He is called monenic and 
the crowd teases him, talks baby talk to him and slaps him. In mar- 
riage and in ordinary life the woman is considered man's inferior; the 
best word for marriage in the language is mosetilis, which in meaning 
**to make themselves one" suggests the obliteration of the female. 
Mention has been made above of the song — the Tlaxcaltecan. At 
San Francisco Tetlanoca where we first heard it sung and saw the 
characteristic but simple dance that accompanies it we copied the 
words of its several stanzas. Sefior Quechol is a musician, a teacher 
of music, and he was good enough to take down the simple air, in the 
field. Later on at home, of his own fancy, he put the piece into part 
form for the piano. The air is probably accurate enough and the 
written form is interesting as presenting a native piece of music put 
into form by a pure-blood Indian. 
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The verses follow: 

Tlaxcaltecatl, no zohapil^ 
Tlica huel tomo tenehua ? 

Tlica n'amo ni mo tenehuas 
De Tlaxcala ni hual ehua. 

Celic xochitl caxtillan xochitl 
Ceceyaca mo macacahua 
Ma sanguel no namic — tlasotzi 
Semanahuactl, tla' juya ya. 

Y' onic itac ce citlali 
Tepetzala hual quistihuitz 
Y' onic itac no malintzi 
Tlacatzala hual huetzcatihuitz. 

A fourth stanza was copied but is so much mixed with Spanish 
words as to present little interest. 

The customs connected with the dead are interesting. It is believed 
that the soul after death journeys to the hereafter: good souls follow 
a straight and narrow path, bad ones a wide one. Both ultimately 
reach a deep and broad river, which can only be passed by the help 
of a dog, which takes the souls upon his shoulders and bears them 
over. The souls are obliged to await the pleasure of the dog and bad 
souls are refused transportation. It is customary to treat dogs well in 
this life, in hope that thus one may not meet refusal from this canine 
carrier. Commonly a coin is placed in the mouth or hand of the 
dead, to be given to the dog. A dead child is usually finely dressed 
for burial, often so garbed and ornamented as to represent a favorite 
saint; music and rockets accompany it to the grave. Adult dead are 
often dressed in the habit of the Franciscan or Dominican monks. 
While bells are rung in honor of all adult dead they are rung doubly 
(in special fashion) for persons of especially devout lives. The Feast 
of the Dead — so interesting among the mestizo population is even 
more so among the Indians. The festival is called techaltstl, which 
means to watch or guard. Preparations are made beforehand. A 
wide path is cleared through the field to the house, over which the 
souls may pass. The first to arrive are the child souls. These begin 
to arrive at 3 p. m. of Oct. 31, and come through a full day. At 3 
p. M. Nov. I the souls of the adults arrive. At 3 P. m. Nov. 2 all 
depart. The first day is given up to the children. The markets are 
filled with toys and dulces, things dear to the child heart. These are 
brought to the home where a little table or a clean and unused petate 
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(mat) is set out. The little treasures are arranged upon it. The 
father places sweet copal gum in the censer and incenses the place. 
The mother carefully arranges and divides the gifts and calls on one 
and another of the little dead by name — *' My Juanito, here is your 
feast; here are your toys." **My little Maria, come take your 
things.** This is called tlatetecalistl, *' the distribution or separation 
of the meal. * * The door of the house is left open lest the little souls 
shall find themselves shut out. No one disturbs or touches the gifts. 
They say that once a little child stood and looked longingly at a dish 
of dulces meant for the little souls : finally he yielded and touched to 
take. Immediately the fingers reached out to grasp were destroyed. 
The second day the table or petate is larger. Food and drink is set 
out and care is taken to select food especially loved by those whose 
souls are to come. Their ay ate or carrying cloth, staff or favorite 
garments may be laid near ,by. Special kinds of bread are baked for 
these funeral feasts. When finally the dead depart, there is an irruption 
of living persons — kwaililtike — ' ' black headed souls ' ' — who proceed 
to eat the feast. It is believed that the souls can hear but cannot see 
and therefore persons are careful of their remarks during the ghostly 
visits. There was once a drunken husband who greaily abused his 
wife. Among other cruelties he refused to give her money to buy 
candles and gifts for her dead parents. Angrily rebuking her for her 
belief in such follies he shut her up and went onto Malintzi to gather 
wood. While splitting a tree trunk the log parted and then flying 
together caught him. He passed into a state of vision, in which he 
saw a great procession of souls coming up the mountain. They joy- 
fully carried gifts — candles, food, etc. At the end of the long line, 
sad and dejected, with no gifts in their hands came the souls of the 
parents of himself and his wife. Alas, he thought, we have given them 
nothing, but it was too late for repentance, the day of the souls 
was past. When dogs bark at night it is because they see a passing 
soul. When food or drink in a room appears to be diminished the 
family are pleased as they believe souls have been and taken. The 
souls of women who die in childbirth go to a river where they abide; 
passers in the night may see them working at clothes washing; they 
are beckoned to and invited down to the river side — but for them to 
go is death. A yellow composite flower, much like a zinnia, called 
the flower of the dead, is much used in decorating the tables at these 
feasts; they are never given to living people for gifts. Sr. Quechol 
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says that the name Chihuahua — that of an important city and state in 
Northern Mexico — is a corruption of chichihuaquaco from chichua- 
quatchtl and co — meaning ' ' where the trees bear chichis ' ' (i. e. teats 
or breasts). They say that when children die while still sucking they 
go thither: there the trees have breasts and the little ones clinging to 
the trunks suck milk. Whether the town in question derives its name 
as suggested, the existence of a place where the trees suckle the little 
dead is fully believed. 

Mention has already been made of the breads of special kinds used 
at the feast of the dead souls. Such breads are regularly sold in the 
Cholula market at that time. Among them are tlacotonal (bread cut 
in figures), /d:« tochtl (rabbit bread, named from its form), and pan 
maifl {hsLud bread, made in shape of a hand). At the same market 
many toys are sold made of baked clay and colored with yellow, red, 
and green pigments derived from plants by ancient and native meth- 
ods. The color is produced from leaves or fruits, mixed with lime 
and applied. There is a great trade, at its season, between the men 
who bring in these plants from the country and the potters who make 
the toys. The favorite form of these toys is the totorotl — a strange 
word, being an Aztec diminutive noun from a Spanish word — or little 
bull. 

From certain points in the preceding presentation of modern Aztec 
life it is plain that the people have still much of the ancient fondness 
for metaphor and poetical language. This tendency in speech is not- 
able and is fully appreciated by the people themselves. Everyone 
delights in striking and expressive figures, in symbolical language and 
in expressions which, while terse and simple, are capable of two mean- 
ings, one less evident than the other. There are men who are famous 
for poetical expression or for epigrammatic statement. At Ixcotla is 
a fine old man now eighty years of age, knpwn and respected through 
the whole district, whose language abounding in metaphors and flowers 
of speech is considered a model of elegance. The old man's observ- 
ations are quoted far and wide. A single example will serve to indi- 
cate his thoughtful character. The old man lives alone, his wife having 
died years since and his younger relatives having moved out into 
more busy centres. Some one once spoke to him of his life as lonely, 
solitary. The old man replied: *' Alone and solitary? No, we are 
three here!" '* Three?" "Yes; I am never alone! Here am I 
myself, my good angel and my bad angel." 

[Proc. D. a. N. S., Vol. VHI.] 17 [June 8, 1900.] 
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They are fond of trite expressions, old saws, proverbs. They have 
a sense for dry humor. The word for such expressions is ahuiltlatl— 
playful saying. If meat is tough and hard they say it is chicahuatl^ 
i. e. ''strong.'* Of tough beef they might laughingly remark ok hue- 
litis tlatotocas - this bullock might horn a man ; of tough goat meat, — 
huelitis kistikisus — this can surely leap. On festal occasions there is a 
man whose duty it is to distribute the food and drink to the company. 
He is called camatiachca — from cama, mouth and tiachca, master, the 
mouth master. He passes from person to person offering the viands. 
It is proper to refuse him for a time but he urges, using the expression 

Campameya 
Fehua, 
which can be translated perhaps as after water once gushes forth it will 
flow all right. It seems equivalent to saying '* come, come, you must 
make a beginning." A very common proverb is : 

Pani tlapepetlaca 

Tlani tlaquauhquauhlaca. 
This may be translated — outwardly fine, intestines crying with hunger. 
It is said of persons making display beyond their ability. The form 
of this proverb should be noted. It is a double rhyme. The first 
halves and the last halves of the lines rhyme. This special form of 
rhyming is a favorite in proverbs. It occurs again in the saying : 

Ichan ahuacatl 

Techan malacatl. 
The ahuacatl \s a common fruit; here it symbolizes neglect or aban- 
donment: the malacatl is the spindle and here it symbolizes industry, 
energy, push. The translation may be — In one's own house neglect- 
ful ; in the house of another industrious. One neglects his own affairs, 
but busies himself with those of others. 

Techqua pepetzotica 

wan techqua tetetzilotica. 
Here the double rhyme is imperfect, but the finals rhyme well. The 
word pepotzota indicates to caress, as a cow caresses a calf in licking 
its head. Tetetzilotico, signifies to wrap up or envelope, to wind about 
as with thread. The proverb may be translated — He caresses us that 
he may envelope us. It is applicable when a person, to gain his own 
selfish and harmful ends, uses flattery. 

Tla ochauwisoac 

\o ahuiloyuac. 
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Chauwistl, is a hot wind that shrivels the plants: it is an '* ill wind.** 
Ahutloyuac= ** it has become a bad luck,'* it has no importance. The 
proverb may be translated y^^^/v — If he has begun to have ill luck, he 
has become of no importance. It would suggest that misfortunes 
never come singly and never cease. Occasionally in proverbs an ex- 
pression or word felt to be indelicate will be omitted although every- 
one must clearly have the whole figure in mind by the quite innocent 
words which are used. A very common expression is 

Cuentla den kashitl 
where the verb preceding is omitted. It may be literally translated 
outside the chamberpot. It is used when a man does not speak to the 
point, but rambles from his subject and talks all around it. There 
must be hundreds of modern Aztec proverbs, but these will serve to 
illustrate their character, form, and use. 

Among the towns in Tlaxcala, and to some extent in all the Indian 
towns of Mexico, there are certain grades of dignity to which a man 
may attain and to the lower ones of which all men must attain. These 
grades are related to church and civil affairs and in their present form 
must be somewhat modified by Spanish and priestly influence. They 
are six or seven in number. 

Topil. From ieotl (divine or sacred); ///// (child). Boys at eigh- 
teen became topi Is and served as messengers or servants to the 
church and town. 
Tekiilaktok. From tekitl (work) and tlatok (crier). He accom- 
panies the fiscal and stimulates workers. He cries out the 
public work. 
Tlanechikok. Collector. 

Mayor Domo and his lieutenant. I do not know the native name 
of these two officers. They go together and twice a. year give a 
public dinner to the pueblo. These dinners are highly import- 
ant and have special names. Centlalli is the dinner at which 
these officers announce to the people their duties, work, and 
tax dues: tominnechicolistl is the dinner to which the people 
bring their dues. 
Pixcaltzi or Fiscal, The highest dignity in the pueblo. Ordinarily 
he serves but one year but occasionally two: e.g — Isidro, who 
denied ever being alone, was honored with the position for two 
years. This dignitary may call the town together whenever 
there is business of importance. He is elected by those whQ 
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have ** entered upon their career *' — i.e. who have been a topil 
or some higher official. 
The present Tlaxcalan and Aztec counting of money is somewhat 
curious, being a mixture of Aztec words and Spanish ideas and the 
combination, rather clumsy and lame, of two systems of numeration 
based on 8 and lo. The word tomi means a money unit and is used 
as equivalent to a real. A real is 1 2 J4 centavos of present Mexican 
money: eight reales make one peso — commonly called by us a Mexi- 
can dollar. There are today in use in Mexico pieces of 5, 10, 25 and 
50 centavos and i peso: also of 2 reales and 4 reales (these equal to 25 
and 50 centavos respectively). A medio and cuartilla are half and a 
quarter real and are made out usually with coppers. The Indians 
count money as follows: 

ce tomi one money (real). 

ome tomi two monies (reales). 

yei tomi three. 

hahui tomi four. 

macuil tomi five. 

chicause tomi six. 

chicome tomi seven. 

chicue tomi or one peso eight monies or one peso. 

chicnahui tomi nine. 

malactli tomi ten. 

ce wan yei one (peso) and three (reales). 

ce wan nahui one (peso) and four (reales), etc., etc. 

ome peso two pesos. 

ome wan ce, etc., etc two pesos and one. 

yeyi peso three pesos. 

yeyi wan ce, etc. , etc three pesos and one. 

The curious irregularity and misfit of the two systems is seen at 
nine and ten and a lack of analogy shows itself at seventeen reales, 
etc. In marking down money transactions the Aztecs, most of whom, 
of course, cannot read, have worked out an ingenious system which I 
have not seen described. A horizontal line is drawn. A circle 
marked upon this signifies a peso; a half circle 50 centavos or 4 reales; 
a straight mark across it a real or 1 2^ centavos ; a mark reaching, but 
not crossing it, 6 centavos and a dot below it a cuartilla or 3 centavos. 
Thus 
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/^ ft I ■ presents the series of characters. 

^ f i ' is ;g2.84. 



■ee- 



This already long description of the Tlaxcalans may be closed by 
presenting a few ideas and notions commonly held. We have 
already stated that twins can cure shochal, i. e. inflammation or pain 
of the tendons, especially of those of the feet or ankles. It is caused 
in this way: when a weary person passing along the road stops 
somewhere to rest, he may pluck a handful of grass and rub or strike 
his feet with it to relieve their weariness; if another person coming 
along the road touches the bunch of grass thrown away by the other 
he not only gains the weariness of which the other was relieved but 
also shochal. When the Otomis visit great sanctuaries in the State of 
Tlaxcala or Puebla, they frequently relieve their weariness by using 
grass in this way and near the shrines there are many such tufts of 
grass in the road. Tlaxcalans going to these sanctuaries watch for 
these and often will go out of their way to avoid danger of touching 
them for fear of shochal. Stone piles or cairns are not common along 
roadsides in Tlaxcala but where they do occur they believe the placing 
of a stone prevents and cures weariness, that it protects against ill luck 
and that to intentionally refrain from placing one is to invite misfor- 
tune. If a coyote shuts its teeth together at the moment a hunter 
takes his aim the bullet cannot leave the gun. Unusual howling of 
coyotes presages national disaster ; the coyotes are said, by howling, 
to have foretold the battle of Puebla. Coyotes can render persons 

incapable of motion. The eggs of a sort of mosquito are largely 

gathered at Lake Texcoco and sold at San Pablo and other Tlaxcalan 
towns. After being dried and washed they are used in various ways 
for food — chiefly in sandwiches. They are much used and the people 
claim that there is a compensatory relation between maize and awactli 
in price and supply: when there are many awactleros (dealers in these 
eggs) with their baskets full of awactli and the folded serape on top 
corn is dear. 

The Aztecs. 

There are people of Aztec blood in the Republic of Mexico from 
the State of Sinaloa in the extreme North-west to the State of Chiapas 
in the South. In Sinaloa, Jalisco, Durango, San Luis Potosi, Colima, 
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Vera Cruz, Hidalgo, Oaxaca, Chiapas and Tabasco they occur, while 
the states of Guerrero, Mexico, TIaxcala, Morelos, and Puebla are in 
large part occupied by them. In some districts Aztec is the common 
language. In the Republic there are probably more than 1,500,000 
pure blood Indians who speak the Aztec language (this includes the 
Tlaxcalans). We have already in treating of the Tlaxcalans said 
much that is equally applicable to the Aztecs generally. Our physical 
study of the Aztecs was made at Cuauhtlantzinco in the State of Puebla. 
Considerable about them will be found in our Mapa de Cuauhtlantz- 
inco and Indians of Southern Mexico, In the latter work at Plate 
XXXIV is represented an extinct geyser cone of sinter which stands 
in the open field, in sight from the tramway and railroad, between 
Puebla and Cholula. It is nearly or quite thirty feet in height and 
presents a neatly rounded form; the summit opening is nearly thirty 
feet across, and the walls at twenty feet down contract to about twenty 
feet diameter: at six or ten feet below this is the bottom, which seems 
to be lower than the surrounding level. From this bottom rises a 
mound of fallen rock and earth ; among the debris scattered over this 
and the flooring are bones of animals and human beings. To one 
side of the crater bottom is a pool of bluish white water that yields a 
smell of sulphur. This interesting old crater is commonly called the 
cuezcomatl by the Indians, from its resemblance to their granaries. 
The weaving of wool, now an important industry at Santa Ana, in 
TIaxcala was introduced there by a man named Barela. He was an 
honorable and honored man, who left money for supporting a girls' 
school, still in existence in Santa Ana. His wife was a selfish and 
avaricious woman. She objected to her husband's benevolence and 
was greatly hated by the people. When she died they tried to bury 
her body at the famous Sanctuario of Ocotlan ; twice the earth rejected 
her. The body was then thrown into the river Sawapa, which imme- 
diately overfl jwcd its banks and left her stranded on the shore. The 
Bishop then advised that the body should be thrown into the cuezco- 
matl which is believed to be the very gate of hell. It is said that the 
demons swarmed up from below to seize the corpse when it was 
brought there. 

The dress of the Aztecs at Cuauhtlantzinco is not generally charac- 
teristically Indian except as regards the decorations upon the camisa. 
In some of the more remote pueblos it remains nearer the primitive 
condition. The women of Tlaxcallantzinco wear elaborately and pecu- 
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liarly embroidered huipilis or quichiquimeh. The women of many 
remote pueblos wear a skirt of coarse white cotton which is embroid- 
ered along the lower ec^ge with geometrical designs. in black and red. 
Over this, but short enough to expose the decoration, is worn an 
enagua of black wool, well woven, close and heavy. This is usually 
about three yards long and 2^ feet wide: along the upper edge is 
sewed a strip of cotton several inches (6 to 9) wide. This garment is 
simply folded around the body and held in place by a belt or faja. 
The most characteristic piece of woman's dress, however, both in the 
district of Cholula (state of Puebla) and in the state of Tlaxcala is the 
camisa. This is a low necked and short sleeved shirt or chemise of 
unbleached or bleached cotton. The neck slit and the edges of the 
arm openings and the sides are decorated with designs worked in red 
or blue; bands of cotton, separately worked with elaborate patterns, 
are sewed onto the camisa — one just at the neck border in- front, a 
narrower one at the lower edge of the short sleeve and a third still 
narrower at the upper edge (shoulder) of the sleeve. Of course these 
two last are paired. These decorated strips are made up in sets, five 
making the set. Cholula is famous for the manufacture of these. 
Those made there are rather coarse, and are generally made with red 
or blue wools. The method of work is curious: it is not ordinary 
embroidery but it is practically weaving done with a needle. The 
colored thread is carried horizontally through the fabric; it passes « 
under a certain number of the threads and over a certain number, etc. 
The patterns are left in white by passing under the threads that com- 
pose it. The work is tiresome and ^ time consuming. Outside of 
Cholula, and common in Tlaxcala, we find much work done in the 
same way but with black silk — the result being smaller and more 
delicate. The patterns worked on these decorative strips are geomet- 
rical, birds, or animals. (Fig. 13, birds; 14, dogs; 15, birds, geo- 
metrical and plant.) Some of these worked bands from Cholula, with 
similar designs, are made by sewing different colored beads upon the 
band until the groundwork is entirely concealed. (Fig. 16, deer and 
floral designs.) 

The ancient Mexicans had two kinds of drums — the huehuetl or up- 
right drum and the teponastl or horizontal drum. The former was 
made in several sizes and was called by different names according to 
size. It consisted of a hollow cylinder of wood cut, anciently, from 
a single tree trunk : it was cut away below to give three supporting 
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feet and had a membrane stretched across the top. The ancient ones 
were frequently elaborately carved. The teponastf or horizontal drum 
was cut from a single log, which was cut to taper toward the ends : it 
was hollowed out below until the central part was a mere thin layer, 
which was then cut to two lips that were separated from each other by 
a narrow slit. These ancient instruments have largely disappeared : 
now and then, however, examples may be found in the Indian towns. 
The huehueil is used on festival occasions at many Tlaxcalan and Pue- 
blan towns. Fig. 1 7 represents a huehuetl irora Cuauhtlantzinco which 
was claimed to be some thirty years old. It is constructed of boards 
set upright and united instead of being cut from a single block : it is 
painted a bright blue. It measures aft. 8 in. in height and i ft. 4 in. 
in diameter. The huehueil is beaten with two sticks with padded ends. 
It makes a great noise audible to a considerable distance. The speci- 
men shown is about the usual size. We do not know of teponastls in 
Tlaxcala, though curiously the huehueil i'^ erroneously called. by that 
name in that region. It does, however, linger in Indian towns in 
various other regions. We have seen it about Lake Patzcuaro. Fig. 
18 represents a ieponasil from near Guadalajara. This is cut from a 
single log or block of heavy wood : it measures about 2 feet and 6 
inches in length and some 8 inches in diameter at the end : the lips are 
10^ inches long and 3 inches wide. The ieponasil is beaten with a single 
padded stick, the two lips being beaten with it alternately or in proper 
time. (For further remarks on these drums see Popular Celebrations 
in Mexico: Jour. Am. Folklore; vol. IX (1896), pp. 162-163.) These 
drums when used in festivals are usually accompanied by the chir- 
imiya. This is a pipe or horn of wood flaring at the outer end and 
with several finger holes along the side. Bandelier considers it an 
originally native instrument : Brinton does not. Kfiesia band in San 
Juan Totolac (and in other Aztec and Tlaxcalan towns) comprises a 
huehueil, two chirimiyas and a tambour or European drum. {Inds. So. 
Mex., PI. XLVII.) On the slopes of Malintzi the shepherds use a 
stringed instrument, the camalpa. It is ihe musical bow, which has 
been so interestingly studied by Balfour.^ It consists here of a simple 
cane some three or four feet long : a string is fastened to one end of 
this and is rendered taut by a tightening peg at the other. It is 
played by vibrating the cord and manipulating with the mouth. Sefior 
Quechol, who showed me the mode of use, believes from the name 

*77/f Natural History of the Mttsical Bow. Oxford. 1899. 
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that the iDstrument is post- Conquest in Mexico. His etymology of 
the word is cam, mouth : a/pa, corruption of the Spanish arpa (harpa) 
— a mouth harp. Balfour illustrates this identical form from Patzcuaro. 

The Mixtecs. 

The country occupied by the Mixtecs extends eastward from the 
Pacific Coast into the high mountain country of the interior. Their 
territory lies within the states of Guerrero, Puebla and Oaxaca but 
chiefly in the last. It is commonly divided into two districts — the 
Mixteca alta or high Mixteca and the Mixteca baja or low Mixteca. 
In 1876 Garcia y Cubas set the number of Mixtecs at 220,000; the 
present population must be considerably greater. The Mixtec lan- 
guage is the type of the Mixteca- Zapoteca Family of Orozco y Berra. 
It is a polysyllabic-polysynthetic language employing • twenty-six 
elementary sounds in its words, which may reach sixteen or seven- 
teen syllables in length. There is considerable use of nasals; two or 
even three consonantal sounds may come together and doubling of 
vowel sounds is frequent. Variation in length of sounds and intona- 
tion vary the meanings of words; words frequently begin with conso- 
nants and end with vowels. The language presents many dialects 
— Orozco listing eleven, of which that of Teposcolula is claimed to be 
the most important. Not only are different towns said to have dis- 
tinct dialects, but even parts of the same town. The grammar pre- 
sents some interesting points and has been well studied. The Mixtecs 
were independent of the Aztecs with whom they waged war before the 
Spanish Conquest. Tilantongo was an important central town. The 
Mixteca- Zapoteca had an interesting ancient culture. The two tribes, 
Mixtecs and Zapotecs, have mixed profoundly in the neighborhood of 
Oaxaca. 

The land in the District of Nochixtlan, though high, is fertile and 
productive. Wheat and oats are the main crops. Much maguey is 
raised though it is rarely planted out in great fields, but only as 
division lines between land patches. The roofs of houses about 
Nochixtlan are often thatched with the pencas of maguey. A striking 
feature on the slopes about the town are the watch-houses, small shel- 
ters built of xsudigyx^y pencas (leaves): they are of three forms — dome- 
shaped, conical, and ridged, and are barely large enough for one person 
to crawl under. They are lookouts from which watchers guard newly 

[Proc. D. a. N. S., Vol. VIII.] 18 [June 9, xgoo.] 
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planted fields. In the plain immediately about Nochixtlan they give 
place to rectangular A-tent-like structures of zacate^ grass, perched 
upon four supporting poles, which raise them ten feet or more into the 
air. 

Tilantongo is about six hours, by horse, from Nochixtlan. In 1899 
its population was 2,266. It is Mixtec, but the population has been 
greatly influenced by Spanish contact and mixed with Spanish blood. 
(Inds, So. Mex,y PI. LV.) All speak Spanish as well as their native 
tongue. None of the men and few of the women retain native dress. 
The houses are well constructed {Inds. So. Mcx., PI. LVI. — LIX). 
The walls are built of adobe bricks of a rich brown-red color: the 
courses of mud between them are rather thick, and into them — giving 
a distinctly ornamental effect — are stuck sharp bits of stone so that 
each brick is marked out by its surrounding line of pebbles. (Inds, 
So. Mex.,F\. L Villa.) This is probably not decorative in intent. The 
roof thatching is of palm, heavy and substantial. The favorite finish 
leaves the stalks of the upper lines of thatching palms projecting a 
little and those of the two sides alternate so that a curious double 
comb or serrated edge is left along the ridge. Frequently the front 
slope of the roof is carried several feet beyond the front wall and is 
supported by four posts {Inds. So. Mex., PL LVI) thus forming a 
sheltered porch before the house. There are no windows and the 
door is in the middle of the long, front, side. The ridge-pole runs 
lengthwise of the building and the two great slopes are from it; the 
roof, however, is four-pitched, smaller slopes cutting down from the 
ends of the ridge-pole. The three house idea is fairly observed here 
although there may be more than three houses, even six or seven being 
grouped upon a little space artificially leveled or cut out for their 
reception. The cooking house is often made of slabs set upright 
instead of adobe bricks and the granary is usually of logs set horizon- 
tally and built up in crib-work. Both are thatched with zacafe or 
palm but less care is observed than in the other house. The roof 
framework upon which these thatchings are supported is carefully 
made of poles lashed together with strips of bark or other cord. 

In so far as the Tilantongo women wear native dresses they have 
black enaguas, which are so long as to require folding into vertical 
pleats. These pleats are worn in front. This enagua is belted with 
a plain red girdle of considerable length usually bought in Oaxaca ; 
the camisa is usually plain but may have some decoration at the neck- 
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slit in red, rose, or green wool. A white cloth is often worn over the 
head, as a sort of reboso. Women go barefoot but wear a considerable 
amount of necklaces — of coral or glass metallic colored beads — and 
earrings. In a warm valley, over the mountains from Tilantongo and 
on the way to Tlaxiaco, at San Bartolo, women are characteristically 
dressed. All wear the black enagua pleated in front, special belts, 
other things as above mentioned, and elaborately decorated huipilis. 
The huipil is a characteristic garment worn by most of the women of 
the Indian tribes of Mexico. It is like a wide sack, turned upside 
down and slit along the bottom for the passage of the head and along 
the sides for the arms. It is long enough to fall to the knees but is 
usually caught up and girded at the waist. (Inds,So,Mex.^Y\,\ulL\N ,) 
The neck slit is often edged with ribbon and there is embroidery dec- 
oration in bright colors but rather simple band patterns. (Figure 28.) 
The men of San Bartolo wear native belts ; these may be eight inches 
wide and very long: they are closely and finely woven in narrow 
stripes of color and at the end are worked with considerable care into 
triangles of open mesh to which are tied tufts of bright wools ; the 
favorite color combinations in these striped belts are red and white, 
red and black, red, blue and white. The belts worn by the women are 
not usually woven here but come from San Mateo Penasco or from 
Oaxaca. Those from the latter place are simple red belts like those 
seen at Tilantongo : those from San Mateo bear woven designs of some 
other color. The belts as worn give much the effect of those of the 
Tarascans, appearing as thick and solid encircling bands. This effect 
is not due, however, to the wearing of one over the other as there, but 
to wearing a thick belt of plaited palm to the end of which is attached 
a sufficient length of woven belt to go a little more than once about 
the body: thus the palm is concealed. (Fig. 30.) San Bartolo is 
strikingly beautiful and unlike Tilantongo. The houses are built of 
poles set side by side upright. They are arranged along two or three 
parallel streets and are embowered in dense masses of fruit trees — 
naranja^ lima^ ahuacate^ granada de china; and chirimoya. Gardening 
is much practiced and spinach, lettuce and onions raised. The popu- 
lation is purelv Mixtec and many do not speak much Spanish. Cotton 
is used in weaving, which is brought raw from the Coast country. 
The black enaguas used here and at Tilantongo are mostly brought from 
Magdalena de los Comalis, where their manufacture is important. 
They sell from 6 pesos upward. At Cuquila, a Mijct^p town in the 
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District of Tlaxiaco, the men wear rather thick and heavy woolen 
shirts (Fig. 32), which are home-spun and home- woven: the material 
is undyed. They also wear belts of the same material. At San Bar- 
tolo they make rain-coats in form similar to those of palm so com- 
monly used among the mestizos, but made of cocoanut fibre. 

At Yodocono, San Bartolo and other towns, they keep many bees. 
The bee hives are cylindrical foundations made of sticks tied together, 
which are then wrapped in matting and hung to the sides of the 
houses or arranged upon supports over which protecting thatches are. 
constructed (Inds. So. Mex., PI. LVIIIa.b.) The braiding of palm is 
much practiced. Handsome mats are woven {Inds. So. Mex,y PI. 
LXb). The tenates of this district are famous. They are braided 
from palm strips; some of these are stained black by smoke. They 
are woven into artistic patterns. These tenates are carried by every-, 
one; a carry strap of palm is attached to them and carried over the 
forehead, while the tenate rests against the back. {^Inds, So. Mex., 
PI. LIXa, LXIa.) In Mixtec these carry-sacks are called do-so, the 
straps yu'tu and the combined article do-so-yu-tu. At San Bartolo 
palm is braided into hats and mats and the town officials when in the 
town-house are usually braiding. At Yodocono there is an old woman 
who weaves handsome and durable silk belts; they are woven in two 
solid colors — crimson and saffron yellow. We have already mentioned' 
the cotton weaving at San Bartolo and the wool weaving at Magdalena 
de los Comalis. The former is done by the women : men are the weavers 
of the famous black enaguas. Magdalena de los Comalis is named 
from its trade in comalis or earthen griddles, of good grade: some 
dozen or fifteen men are engaged in this manufacture. As many 
more men at the same place make a polished red pottery, not glazed, 
which is usually in the form of censers, candlesticks and trays: at this 
town also they braid palm hats, but make no tenates or petates. At 
Cuquila they make a rather coarse grained but clean brown unpolished 
ware into large bowls with flaring slanted walls and finely shaped ollas 
or water jars more smoothly finished and of darker color. Men are 
the potters and Ihey work by hand. A log, smooth, and flat on oppo- 
site sides, forms a table at which the work is done; a small square 
board serves to support the work and can be turned around as the 
shaping proceeds: the lump of clay and little gourd scrapers lie on 
the log table; the man sits while working upon a block of wood. 
When the scraper is used in smoothing or shaping the free hand is 
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held to support the part of the side opposite the point of working. 
When the vessel is shaped up, the edge is trimmed neat and square 
with a curiously skillful movement of the thumb nail, starting and 
carrying it right around with no hint of uncertainty to the very same 
point. The vessels are allowed to dry from ten to fifteen days after 
being shaped before they are burned. There are no permanent, special 
ovens for baking pottery. These great potteries of Cuquila are much 
exported and one constantly meets parties carrying them on the high- 
way between Cuquila and the Pacific coast. {Inds, So. Mex., PI. 
LXIII.) 

Cuquila is high in the mountains and the nights are much colder 
than at Tilantongo. The houses are log huts, but they are rarely 
close-built. The temascals are rather characteristic; they are rectan- 
gular, low, and flat topped ; the sides are of stone and mud and the 
top is of logs daubed with mud. The entrance is small and rectangu- 
lar; the person intending to take the bath can enter more easily by 
backing in, lying flat, than any other way. The little firing oven is 
at the rear and is irregularly half dome-shaped. 

At Tilantongo, where we witnessed a funeral procession, they rarely 
use coffins: while burials commonly take place in the campo santo or 
consecrated ground the priest is but exceptionally informed of the 
death or asked to officiate. The grave is large, deep, and rectangular. 
Two men go down into the grave to receive the body which is lowered 
to them with lassos. A cross of lime is marked out on the bottom 
where the body is to lie. A piece of matting is placed over the face 
and dirt is then shoveled into the grave. A vessel of water and 
money is placed with the dead for his use; sometimes other objects 
are buried with him. On the first high ridge on the road from Tlax- 
iaco to Chicahuastla there is a considerable cairn, built of small stones 
and with a cross surmounting it. {^Inds. So. Mex.^ PI. LXII.) Such 
cairns are not rare in the Mixteca and each Indian passer usually adds 
his contribution. They believe that foot weariness may be removed 
by rubbing the foot with one of these pebbles. 

Triquis. 

Orozco y Berra, our best authority generally in regard to Mexican 
ethnology, was completely in error in regard to the location of the 
Triquis. He says: ** Unclassified language. In the report of the 
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Curacies the four populations which speak Triqui are confounded with 
the Chontals, which is inexact. The pueblos correspond to the De- 
partment of Tehuantepec and are : Huamelula, Astata, Tequixistlan, 
Tenango. ' ' In accordance with this idea two small color patches on 
his map, near the sea coast, mark the location of the Chontals and 
Triquis, not far from Tehuantepec. The whole matter is error. The 
towns he mentions are none of them Triqui. Three are Chonial and 
the fourth (Tenango) is perhaps Zapotec. Tenango should be included 
in the patch of Zapotecan coloration and the other two patches should 
be uniformly colored for Chontal. The real district of the Triquis is 
situated in the high mountains of the District of Tlaxiaco and Juxt- 
lahuaca, perhaps 200 miles in a diiect line from Orozco's location. 
Recently Belmar has printed a little work on the Triqui language. 
[Ensayo sobre la lengua Trike. Oaxaca. 1897. i6mo. pp. 53.] 
It is probably the only treatise upon that language in print. He men- 
tions six towns as Triqui towns, but erroneously : there are but five. 
They are San Andres Chicahuastla, Santo Domingo Chicahuastla, San 
Jos^ Chicahuastla, San Martin Ytunyoso, and Copala. All but the last 
are in the District of Tlaxiaco; Copala is in the District of Juxtlahu- 
aca. San Miguel Chicahuastla, mentioned by Belmar, is really Mixtec 
in language. These five towns probably have a population of less 
than two thousand souls and they form a little island of Triqui speech 
in the midst of a Mixtec area. I am assured that Copala has a dialect 
different from the others, though comprehensible to them. The people 
of Copala are also distinguished by dress and are said to be neater 
and more conservative than the other Triquis. Belmar gives in his 
Ensayo a brief sketch of the grammar, a list of phrases in Spanish and 
Triqui and a Spanish-Triqui vocabulary. The language requires an 
alphabet of twenty letters. Abundant use of prefixes is made for pro- 
ducing grammatical variations — as number, diminution or augmenta- 
tion, sex, gender, case, etc., etc. Belmar considers the language 
related to the Mixtec and therefore a member of the Mixteca-Zapo- 
teca family.* 

San Andres Chicahuastla is the Triqui town where our own work 
was done. It is beautifully located on the very crest of the Sierra 
Madre and on a bright clear day the Pacific, perhaps seventy-five miles 



* It does not seem to us that enough is gained by the operation to make it worth 
while to apply the Powellian ideas to Mexican linguistic nomenclature as Mason 
has suggested, — Am. Anth. 1900. pp. 63-65. 
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away, can be seen. The town suffers in day time from heavy cold 
mists that sweep up from the coast and at night is exceedingly cold. 
Perhaps as the result of their unfortunate climatic conditions, the 
people are given to drink, by which they have been fearfully degraded. 
The town is most picturesque. Many of the houses are circular, 
others rectangular. The walls are composed in either case of poles 
set upright at suitable intervals, across and upon which are horizont- 
ally lashed poles a few inches apart. These are then daubed over 
with clay. The rectangular houses are thatched with far-projecting, 
low-sloped thatch of zacate (or more rarely palm). A special capping 
of zacate thatch straddles the ridge line and is held down by poles 
lashed in position ; the outside of the walls are often repaired or 
strengthened by zacate laid on vertically and held in place by horizon- 
tal poles lashed in position. The round houses are handsome struct- 
ures often about twenty feet in diameter. The walls are built as above 
described but the roof-thatching is done in part with palm : these cir- 
cular roofs slope quite abruptly and are much higher than those of the 
rectangular buildings. The palm thatching is laid on in several layers 
from below, one overlapping the other and the edges being trimmed 
so as to present several well defined concentric circular lines. These 
bands may vary in material — palm or zacate. Where the thatch comes 
to a point above it is securely tied, two cross-sticks thrust through the 
mass and projecting at their ends furnishing good support for the lash- 
ing cords. This point of thatch is frequently capped by an olla or 
water jar turned upside down : the object is to better shed the water 
and prevent its destructive action upon the ends of the thatching 
material. Storehouses and pens are found with every house and are 
usually circular ; they are made of poles planted side by side and 
lashed together by strips of bark or withes which are used in alternating 
pairs going under and over alternate poles. The roof of such a cir- 
cular storehouse is circular and may be, though rarely, capped with the 
upturned olla. Many granaries are rectangular, composed of logs 
built up as a crib-work, but the roof is generally circular. These 
various houses and outbuildings are arranged in groups of from four 
to ten upon artificially plane surfaces prepared for them by cutting 
away a slope. (Inds.So. Mex.,Vl LXIX-LXXII.) 

The men are dressed in unbleached cotton, much of it of coarse 
texture and made in the village. The cotone or shirt is short, square 
cut at the waist; the neck opening is cut to a rectangular form. There 
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are sleeves but the sides are not sewed together. An idea of ihe gar- 
ment will be secured as follows : take a rectangular blanket ^of small 
size : fold it midway and sew the corners together along the sides for 
a little way up from the lower edge: cut out a central rectangular 
hole from the line of folding and hang a pair of sleeves at the corners. 
(Fig. 32.) The trousers are of the same material. The feet are 
usually bare but sandals are somewhat worn. The trousers are usually 
rolled up to expose the larger part of the legs. The cenidor or belt for 
men is made by the women and is of white cotton with red, or blue, 
or red and blue narrow transverse stripes usually in threes; the ends 
are decorated with red or blue cotton bands which are embroidered in 
rainbow hued wools in running patterns. The sombreros most worn 
are of black wool rather high crowned and are bought in Tlaxiaco, for 
one peso fifty centavos; they are so rarely worn by others than Triquis 
as to be almost characteristic. Men, women, and children, through 
a great part of the dismal and damp days, shiver in dull grey and 
whitish serapes, cross-striped near the ends with dull grey : these are 
made at Yolomeca. The dress of the women is characteristic and of 
local manufacture, except the belts which are bought in Tlaxiaco for 
from one to three reales. The huipilis are of white cotton, woven 
close or in openwork. They are long and of good material, but bear com- 
paratively little decoration: narrow bands running horizontally are 
outlined by colored threads woven into the texture and then decorated 
with diamonds, zig-zag lines, rosettes, etc., in colored wools; a pair 
of vertical lines (one on each side of the neck-slit) are needle-worked 
with colored wools; just below the neck-slit in front (and sometimes 
behind) is a transverse band several inches long and about two inches 
wide which is worked solidly with different colored wools in rather 
attractive patterns (Fig. 33). The enagua is eminently simple. It is 
a strip of striped cotton, heavy and closely woven; this is scantly 
wide enough to reach from the waist to the knees and scantly long 
enough to wrap about the body with a little overlap. There is no 
spare material to be thrown into vertical pleats as in the dress of 
Tarascan, Mixtec, or even Aztec women! (Fig. 34.) The favorite 
colors of these striped dresses are blue, white, brown and black and 
they present little variety. (Inds. So. Mex., PI. LXXIV and LXXV.) 
Combs for the hair are much like those used in the lower hot lands of 
the Pacific coast generally. They are made of a number of thin strips 
of bamboo or other flexible material placed side by side, bent around^ 
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and held in place by inwoven wrapped bands of fibre : this may be so 
handled as to give pretty decorative effects. Women usually wear 
nothing on the head or feet. 

Women spin constantly. The spindles are rather long and slender 
doubly pointed sticks that are thrust through slender somewhat top- 
shaped spindles of clay. (Fig. 38.) Sacks or bags for maize, beans, 
etc., are made of a striped cotton of home manufacture. This is of 
dirty white and buff or yellowish color: a strip is taken, of suitable 
size, folded once transversely and then the edges are sewed together 
and embroidered with zig-zag lines of color, (Fig. 35. The position 
in the engraving is wrong. Hold it so that the number is at the left 
hand of the illustration.) For carrying tortillas neat cloths are made: 
they are always made of two narrow strips of cotton, which have a 
stripe of red or blue along one edge. They are placed side by side, 
with the color edges together and seem to form one piece. The line 
of junction is embroidered with a running zig-zag of colored wool. 
Horizontal bands, marked out in the texture by inwoven blue or red 
threads have triangles, pyramids, diamonds, zig-zag lines, etc., worked 
in them with colored wools. Sometimes the designs thus worked in 
are highly formal and conventionalized human figures. (Fig. 36.) 

Tenates are simple and strongly made of palm. In the mean little 
plaza or market place of Chicahuastla comparatively little money 
passes: much bartering takes place. Traders bring loads of sugar and 
of fruits (especially pineapples) from the lowlands, and men from 
Cuquila stop with their great loads of ollas and bowls on their way to 
the coast. The women of the village offer tortillas or eggs in trade: 
if their unattractive wares are not wanted they turn sorrowfully home- 
ward. 

Zapotecs. 

The Zapotecs held an extensive area to the east and west of the old 
Mixtec territory. They were a powerful tribe and were frequently at 
war not only with the Mixtecs but also with the Aztecs. At the time 
of the Conquest they had been suffering more or less degradation at 
the hands of these powerful foes. Their territory extended from 
Oaxaca to Tehuantepec and Xoconochco. Garcia y Cubas gave the 
total Zapotec population in 1876 at 239,600. It must now be con- 
siderably greater. Juan de Cordoba who wrote a Zapotec arte in 1578 
says: *'it is now to be noted, that among all the pueblos that speak 

[Proc. D. a. N. S., Vol. VIII.] 19 [June 11, igoo.] 
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this language, even those purely Zapotec, there is no pueblo which 
does not differ from others somewhat — little or much — one placing 
certain letters for others and another in this that though speaking the 
same words they are used in different senses.** Orozco y Berra gives 
his list of Zapotec towns in the State of Oaxaca, under six headings on 
account of well defined dialectic differences. Not only is the Zapo- 
tec of Tehuantepec different from that spoken near Oaxaca; but San 
Bias which adjoins Tehuantepec and the town house of which is not 
ten minutes walk from that of Tehuantepec speaks a different dialect 
from the latter. (See Bui. IV, Dept. of Anth. Univ. of Chicago.) 

San Bias and Tehuantepec are mutually distrustful. Not only are 
these adjoining municipalities dialectally different : they are different 
in political spirit — thus they were on opposite sides in the Maximil- 
ian affair. San Bias is now enjoying considerable prosperity and is 
buying land constantly. To-day their property extends almost to 
Huilotepec some four leagues away. 

Many of the Zapotecan villages are large. Typical is a town, now 
quite familiar to the tourist, Tlacolula, not far from Mitla. Though 
in general like the modern town of Mitla it is far more thrifty and 
well built. It occupies a level space of fertile soil ; the town is laid 
out with straight intersecting streets: the houses are set in large yards, 
which are separated from each other by carefully planted organo 
hedges. Some of the yards are veritable gardens and a common crop 
is nopal^ i. e. the prickly pear cactus, the broad, fiat, round, leaf- 
branches of which are used for feeding animals and as a salad for 
human beings. There are many fine oxen kept here and at almost 
every house is an ox-cart. These are heavy affairs, usually with two 
thick, solid, clumsy wheels, and often with a protecting top of matting. 
The ox-cart is to be found, abundant and picturesque, in every part 
of the Zapotec district except the most mountainous. The houses are 
rectangular, single-roomed, but of large size. At the corners are set 
tree-trunk posts: others are set at suitable intervals between these. 
The walls are made of cornstalks or canes set close together upright 
and lashed together and to horizontal strips of the same material by 
bark strips or leathern thongs. There are but three or four or these 
horizontal lines and they are placed on the outside of the walls. The 
doorway is in the middle of one long side and the roof is four-pitched 
— two small pitches at the ends and two larger ones over the two long 
sides, meeting along the ridge pole. The roofs are high and rather 
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abruptly sloped. The framework upon which the zacate thatch is 
supported is made of poles lashed together. The central pole of the 
end slope supports projects upward; about it a horn of thatching is 
carried up and protected by an upturned olla. These projecting olla- 
capped horns are picturesque features (Inds, So, Mex., PI. LXXXII). 
At Mitla the houses are much the same but less carefully built. In 
towns like Santiago Guevea {Inds. So. Mex.y PI. CI) the pitch of roof 
is a little steeper, and there are no olla-capped horns. In Huilotepec 
and other places near Tehuantepec the enclosed yards are surrounded 
by high close fences of canes and a large part of the yard may be 
roofed over with an awning of canes: these structural features are 
protective against heat and blowing sand. Throughout the Tehuant- 
epec district thatched roofs supported on corner posts but without side 
walls are frequently constructed near houses and are used as airy 
places for work or lounging during the day — and sometimes as shel- 
ters over the hammocks at night. 

Dress among the Zapotecs varies with locality. At Mitla and Tlac- 
olula the women wear a white cotton enagua folded about the lower 
body and held in place by a belt or sash ; the camisas are made of 
cotton bought from the tiendas and are of the usual form — little short 
shirts, with hardly any sleeves. Much time and labor are bestowed 
upon their decoration with needle or by drawn work. These patterns 
are not made in colors and sometimes upon a single little sleeve, hardly 
more than covering the shoulder, there will be eight or nine bands of 
drawn and needle work, each different from the others. The dress 
described is that worn at home or work ; on gala days or when going 
to town the plain cotton enagua is covered by a heavy woolen one a 
yard or more wide and three yards long, enough to go around the 
body twice with a few coarse pleatings. There are two kinds of these 
enaguas or manias , one of plain black, the other a crimson red, p^ain or 
with black stripes. At Mitla these manias are woven, under the trees, 
with the old and simple device so often represented in the ancient 
Mexican manuscripts. The warp threads are fastened at one end to a 
tree or post, at the other to the belt of the weaver or to a strap pass- 
ing behind the body. The weaver may stand or sit while working, 
but the threads are held taut by his own weight. A few sticks and 
loops of string serve to hold the threads apart, to pass the woof threads 
through the warp, to separate and reverse the sheds, and to beat home 
the passed woof thread. This style of weaving is found at many places 
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in Indian Mexico and will be repeatedly referred to. At Mitla this 
is the prevalent method ; at Tlacolula the manias are made chiefly on 
old-fashioned Spanish looms. Usually the man who weaves black 
manias does not make red ones and vice versa. Prices vary with size : 
from 6 to 20 pesos. The dyes are home made. For the black manias 
they use the leaves of a tree or shrub which they call hojas de tinia 
negra^hlaick dye leaves, which grows locally ; the other leaves called 
hq/as de iinia, dye leaves, they purchase. The manias are usually 
woven in rather narrow strips and two are joined side by side, the 
junction being decoratively stitched with colored wool. Women and 
girls wear the ordinary Mexican reboso but have a characteristic way 
of folding it and laying it on the head with the ends hanging down. 
{Inds. So. Afex.y PI. LXXXV.) The hair of the women here is in- 
braided with colored cords, green, black, and a purplish red being 
favorite colors although there are also narrow purple or blue ribbons 
with flower patterns worked in them. These are not made here but 
are brought from Ocotlan, Oaxaca (the simple cords) and from Tuxtla 
Gutierrez in the State of Chiapas (the flowered ribbons). Shoemaking 
— if we may use the term — is a special trade in the Mitla region ; the 
shoemaker dresses his own skins, which are chiefly those of deer ; he 
also colors them with a bark which is brought from the mountains. 
Men's ''shoes** consist of a simple sandal sole, with a string passing 
between the great toe and its neighbor; this sole is thickened and 
heeled behind and has a flap of leather so sewed to it as to protect the 
wearer's heel and fold over the upper surface of the foot, in front of 
the leg ; it is there fastened with a little ihong to which the upper end 
of the toe string is tied. (Fig. 39.) The woman's foot gear is still 
stranger : to the sandal sole, heeled or not, is attached an upper piece 
of leather which protects the heel and ankle. To its sides above and 
in front is attached another piece of leather which covers the upper 
surface of the foot except the toes. This has eyelets for lacing like 
our own shoes. (Fig. 40.) It is, however, quite fair to state that these 
women usually go barefoot, while the men generally are sandalled. — 
The dress of Tehuantepec women is famous, striking, and becoming. 
These women have fine forms and features ard have often been called 
by travelers the handsomest women in the world. Two enaguas are 
favorites, made of heavy cotton closely woven. One is a rich and 
beautiful red; the other is a purple — more or less a violet (see The 
Chontals). Over the upper body is worn a huipilili (little huipili) 
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which is of light cotton print stuff bought in the market: some shade 
of brown, purple, or red is favorite and the most prized are apt to have 
large white dots or spots. These are scant; they have no true sleeves, 
are low-necked and usually too short to reach the girt enagua^ so that 
a strip of brown skin appears between the two garments. The huipil 
is a marvel. It may be of muslin or of a kind of lace. It is made 
with full length sleeves : it should be worn as a jacket or shirt over 
the huipilili. It may be white, delicate blue or, if of lace, brilliant 
green, red, or even yellow. To the neck, the borders of the sleeves, 
and the lower border of the garment wide ruffles of pleated lace, 
heavily starched, are attached. (Fig. 48.) It is rare that the garment 
is worn as a huipil; usually it is turned upside down, the wide lower 
border is thrown so as to surmount the face with a wide divergent 
fringe while the body, sleeves, collar, and wrist ruffles dangle down 
the back. The effect is striking and many travelers who have seen it 
have described it as a head-dress. When the lady goes to]]church she 
draws the huipil over the head, as if intending to put it on, as its 
original plan required. When the collar just surrounds the face, fram- 
ing this in an oval frame, she stops — she knows the effect is good. It 
is but rarely that the garment is really worn. These women of the 
Tehuantepec region are fond of decoration and in the fine old days of 
Tehuantepec's prosperity they were gorgeous to behold. They de- 
lighted in wearing gold coins. Small ones were made up for earrings; 
others of all sizes were strung into necklaces and it was formerly not 
uncommon to see a woman with several hundred dollars worn in this 
way. Now, however, such sights are rare. In the hard times through 
which they have been passing the prized coins have been sacrificed 
one by one. At San Bartolo, on the high road from Tehuantepec to 
Oaxaca, the Zapotec inhabitants are conservative and here both men 
and women wear characteristic dress. It is said that until quite lately 
the usual dress of the women was too scanty to meet the approval of 
the Jefe wh6 with some difficulty has brought about the habit of wear- 
ing the ^w/^7 on ordinary occasions. This, however, is really at times 
a marvel. Figure 42 inadequately represents one made of fine cotton, 
carefully woven in the ancient fashion : it is long enough to reach to 
below the knees and is magnificeiltly embroidered — especially in its 
upper fifth with lines of elaborate but small designs in silk — double- 
headed eagles, birds, dogs, men on horseback, etc. This garment rep- 
resents many months of work and the silk with which it is embroidered. 
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brought from the mountains and dyed with cochineal^ cost a half-peso 
an ounce. These women often turn the huipil upside down and throw 
it over the head so that the main part hangs down behind — a la Tehu- 
antepecana. The lack of the wide ruffs of lace, however, prevents this 
from any artistic quality and the effect is baggy and ugly. The men 
wear short camisas of white cotton and loose trousers of the same 
material. These are home woven and many of them bear patterns 
representing lines of figures : these are usually in pale reddish or pur- 
plish colors, or in white. The latter are almost labor thrown away, as 
they are visible only on careful examination. (Figs. 43 and 44.) The 
men here wear low-crowned, wide-brimmed, black hats. Their belts 
are of red cotton : the yarn is purchased and the weaving done here. 
Near the ends they are worked with silk patterns — unfortunately not 
appearing in Fig. 45. Men of San Bartolo frequently wear over- 
trousers of skin slit at the sides. {Inds. So. Mex,, PI. CIV.) They 
carry red cotton cloths with black line checking iox panuelas (hand- 
kerchief, neckcloth, carry-cloih). The women have white cotton tor- 
tilla cloths — napkins with embroidered patterns. 

The Zapotecs of to-day are really, like their ancestors of the past, 
among the most pleasing Indians of Mexico. They are intelligent, 
industrious, acquisitive, and progressive. In many of their towns 
the municipal building is creditable. The tribe has produced men 
eminent as political leaders, soldiers, and scholars. The great Presi- 
dent, Juarez, was a full-blood Zapotec. The Indian Secretary of San 
Bias (district of Tehuantepec) has written and published a grammar of 
his native dialect (see Bui. IV, Dept. Anth. Univ. of Chicago), which 
is creditable. On the whole it must be admitted that in the Tehuant- 
epec region the women appear to have more energy and quicker 
intelligence than their husbands. They appear to decide most matters 
of importance and are the usual ** spokesmen '* of the family. In 
this region night journeying is common on account of the daytime 
heat. The traveler meets a constant line of ox -carts, each usually 
carrying a whole family. Should he ask his way or inquire for any 
information it is generally the woman and not the man who responds. 
The great market at Tehuantepec is one of the busiest and most 
attractive in the Republic, but all the sellers under the roof are women. 
It is claimed that no man would venture to sell there, or — if he did 
— that the women would drive him away. 

We have already mentioned some of the arts and industries of the 
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Zapotecs. Fine deep baskets called by the Aztec name chicahuite are 
made at Tlacolula and elsewhere. (Inds, So. Mex,y PI. LXXXVI.) 
The material, which is cane, is cut into long strips, which are laid out 
in the sun to dry before being worked up. These baskets when in 
use may be carried on human backs, or in pairs may be hung upon 
burros, one on each side. In the markets at Oaxaca several native 
wares in pottery are sold ; the most interesting are an unglazed black 
ware, and a brilliantly green-glazed ware. The former is made at 
Coyotepec. Large olias, pitchers, cups, bowls, strainers and bottles 
are made in it (Figs. 21, 22); also many types of toy whistles and 
bells with a clear and pretty note. (Figs. 20, 23, are bells; 24, 26, 
are whistles.) Such forms as 24 in their general art idea, tripod sup- 
port and position of mouthpiece are strictly comparable with many 
ancient whistles from the old Zapotecan graves and village sites. 
(Fig. 25, on much smaller scale than the others.) This black ware is 
sold at remarkable cheap prices. The green -glazed vessels are of a clean 
yellowish ware, much like that of our flower pots ; their cost depends 
upon the extent of surface glazed and the richness of color of this 
glaze. Cups of all sizes and forms, bowls, teapots, tripod censers 
(Fig. 27), are common forms of utility. Wee vases, cups, pitchers, 
etc. , are made in graceful forms and with wonderfully deep and rich 
glazing ; the variety of these little toys is astonishingly great. Small 
whistles in forms of birds and animals are made in this ware but usually 
with but thin and light colored glaze. I am informed that this ware 
is wonderfully refractory and that cups made of it serve excellently for 
crucibles. The green glazed ware is made at Azompan. Speaking 
of whistles, simple cane whistles, pitas, are much used in Zapotecan 
celebrations, and chirimiyas (Fig. 41, from Mitla) occur. 

The following legend is told at Tehuantepec. The name means " the 
hill of the man eaters'* — i. e. lions or pumas. Long ago the Zapotec 
tribe living here was in great distress on account of the many lions 
which lived on a hill near by and killed and ate many persons. In 
danger of extermination they sent to consult the Juaves, famous for 
their naguales (sorcerers). The oldest and most skillful nagual per- 
formed certain incantations and then announced that a preserver 
would come forth from the sea. Soon there crawled out upon the 
shore a gigantic and terrible turtle. Slowly the monster made his 
way inland until he reached the foot of the hill of the lions, where the 
mere sight of him turned these into stone. The Juaves were aghast 
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at the fearful power of the being which their magic had evoked and 
at once performed new incantations by which the turtle also was pet- 
rified. And to I his day a double row of stony lions may be seen on 
the hill slope, and the turtle rock at its base — all bearing witness to 
the verity of the tale. There are many beliefs regarding naguales, 
pagan practices, birth customs, etc., among the Zapotecs regarding 
which my notes give little that is new. One practice I have on the 
best authority relative to marriage. At Tehuantepec and Juchitan on 
the morning after a marriage, the bloody sheet from the marriage bed 
is wrapped up, wound about with a colored napkin and placed in a 
small basket, which is carried through the streets on her head by an 
old woman, who is followed by music and a company of friends. She 
goes first to the house of the girl's mother, then to that of the girl's 
god-mother where the evidence of the bride's virginity is triumph- 
antly shown. Later she carries it to the houses of friends. The 
custom is now passing away in Tehuantepec but still is fully observed 
in Juchitan. The evil eye is believed in at Tehuantepec. On one 
occasion I visited a gentleman who has a native housekeeper and who 
has many of the parrots and other birds of the country for pets. I 
expressed much admiration of these and presently in distress the house- 
keeper called my host aside and warned him that my admiration and 
attention would work the creatures harm — that they would all die. 
The belief that deformities like harelip and defective members are due 
to the eclipsed moon hold good here and mothers about to give birth 
to children should bind a key or any piece of iron next their body, 

under the belt, to protect against this misfortune. Cairns or pebble 

piles are somewhat heaped up along mountain roads in the Zapotec 
area and often earthen censers or little circles of stone which serve as 
substitute for them may be seen upon wayside rocks where copal has 
been burned — usually before a cross. The former cura at Mitla 
Francisco Reyes told me that a cross near Mazatlan is much revered. 
On the ground near it are outlines made with pebbles; these represent 
houses, corrals, etc. They are in the nature of ex votos, or sympa- 
thetic magic, and are constructed by those desiring good fortune in 
building a new house or with their animals. 

The Mixes. 

It is improbable that the Mixes have notably gained upon the pop- 
ulation of 26,000 allowed them by Garcia y Cubas in 1876. Their 
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villages are in the Districts of Yautepec, Villa Alta and Tehuantepec. 
The people are conservative in the extreme and only wish to be left 
quite alone. They were never reduced by the Aztecs or Zapotecs 
and barely by the Spaniards. They live in a magnificent mountain 
region and their towns are on the heights. With few exceptions it 
may be said that they are in one of three lofty positions — (a) on the 
very crest of ridges, (b) just below the crest, on the slope, where they 
will be sheltered from the wind or (c) on the crests of high spurs jut- 
ting out from main ridges. Probably many of their town sites are 
ancient: before the Conquest many Mexican tribes built their villages 
upon the heights but under Spanish influence removed to the plain or 
valley. The Mixes have not yielded to this influence. The roads of 
the Mixes are notable in going as directly up and down the mountains 
as it is possible to carry them; roads in the country of Zapotecs and 
most other tribes wind and curve and make great zig-zags. While 
these roads are not cart roads they are fairly cared for and in many cases 
logs are carefully set crosswise of them to prevent wash. At s'ream 
crossings there are not infrequently hamacas or liana (vine) bridges 
for foot passengers. These are swung across from tree to tree: two 
long vines bound together form the foot path ; parallel to it are three 
or four stout lianas on either side; these are lashed into position by 
other lianas and form sides, ihe top ones being hand rails: from these 
hand rails long lianas slant upward to branches of trees where they 
are made fast thus anchoring the bridge and preventing its swinging. 
(Inds.So. Mex., PI. XCVI.) The Mixes have a generally bad rep- 
utation with outsiders. They are frequently characterized as filthy, 
stupid, and vicious. They really are suspicious of and timid toward 
strangers, and unusually superstitious. Few Mixes speak Spanish well 
and in some towns the women and older men practically do not use 
that language. Their own language is harsh and guttural. It requires 
eighteen letters for its writing. Combinations of two or three con- 
sonants and doubled vowels are frequent. Verbal nouns are extremely 
numerous. Orozco y Berra does not attempt to classify the Mixe, but 
Charency and others have shown its relation to Zoque and the two 
form a Zoque-Mixe family. The Mixe language is fairly uniform: 
Ayutla, Juquila, Ocotepec, Quesaltepec, Camotlan, Ixcuintepec, 
Coatlan — the towns which we have visited appear to speak much the 
same. Our carriers from Juquila had no difficulty in making them- 
selves understood in all. Totontepec is asserted to have a notably 
peculiar dialect. 

[PROC. D. A. N. S., Vol. VIII.] 20 [June 13, 1900.] 
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The house architecture of the Mixes varies, from town to town, with 
the topography. They are everywhere rectangular, quite large and 
neatly though heavily thatched with a zacate thatching that projects 
well around the whole house and is trimmed square at the edges. It 
is capped by a heavy crest or comb overlapping the ridge Farm 
houses near Ayutla are well built log houses: at Ayutla they are neat 
purplish red adobes, with single-sloped tile roofs; at Quesaltepec and 
Ixcuintepec the walls vary but are usually of adobe and poles: some 
consist of sections of adobe clay built one after another: others are 
double, of poles, between the two sets of which adobe is packed in ; 
some are of poles and sticks the interstices between which are filled 
with ferns and leafy boughs, and twigs; others consist of poles and 
sticks set upright and lashed together; a few have the lower half of clay 
while the upper part is of upright sticks bound together. (Inds, So, 
Mex., PL XCII, XCIV.) Neat granaries are seen in most Mixe 
towns : they are commonly built of logs arranged in crib -work, set 
well off the ground on four posts and thatched. At all the towns 
considerable attention is paid to agriculture. At Ayutla maize and 
peas are important ; ahuacates are much raised ; at Juquila there is 
little maize. At Quesaltepec and Ixcuintepec coffee is raised. Ban- 
anas, zapotes and oranges are cultivated at several towns. There are 
few arts. Women do some weaving of cotton ; at Tamasalapa they 
make a common black pottery into ollas, bowls, etc.: a common and 
rather characteristic form is a stomach -shaped water vessel of perhaps 
a quart or more capacity. Mixes are famous carriers and it is asserted, 
I believe correctly, that they never go without a burden. If when 
they have carried charcoal, pottery, coffee or fruits to Oaxaca they find 
themselves without a burden of value they will load up with stones. 
If this is true the practice is not so stupid as it might at first glance 
appear. 

Considering the religious and linguistic conservatism of the Mixes 
they are surprisingly non -conservative in dress. Not only men but 
women go largely clad in stuffs from outside made up after "civilized** 
fashions. Some of the women of Tamasalapa wear a dull blue enagua 
which is bought in Oaxaca: and in Camotlan they are said to wear a 
white green-striped enagua also made at Oaxaca. At Coatlan the 
women are rather strikingly clad: they wear a huipilili yx^t like that of 
the Tehuantepecanas and a blue enagua which is said to be bought in 
Tehuantepec : the belt is also foreign ; the huipil however is of local 
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manufacture. It is of white cotton. It is divided by vertical red 
stitching into three sections, the upper part of which — above and 
below the neck slit is embroidered with red ornamental bands. (Fig. 
46.) The hair is heavily braided in with reddish brown cords and 
the thick braids are wound around the head in a wide ring or band. 
{Inds, So, Mex., PL XCV, XCVIIa.) The whole effect of dress and 
hair-dressing is that of Yalalag, a Zapotec town far to the north in the 
district of Villa Alta. Why it recurs here I do not see. 

There are many survivals of pagan custom among the Mixes; Col- 
zocon, Margarita, Alotepec, Coatlan, all have bad reputations in this 
direction. Worst of all however are Tamasalapa and Mixistlan : it is 
said that *' even when the Archbishop was at these towns no one pre- 
sented himself for confirmation; they are a law to themselves 
and practically recognize little authority in Jefe or Archbishop.*' At 
Colzocan it is said there is a little Christian shrine, behind which is an 
idol to which offerings are made: these consist of tortillas ^ fruits and 
fowls. At Quesaltepec and Alotepec a turkey or hen is killed by cut- 
ting off its head and the freshly sowed fields are sprinkled with its blood 
to ensure fertility. In doing this the following formula is repeated — 

I am about to kill thee and to 
sprinkle thy blood in the field 
that the crop may be here. 

Brujas or witches are numerous: in fact some towns are reputed to 
consist of nothing else, as for example Alotepec. At such towns ped- 
dlers and traders have a hard time. If ihey are not satisfactory in 
their prices, the bruja meets them, transformed into a *' lion '' or a 
'* tiger,'' after they leave the town and kills and devours them ! The 
well known American naturalist, Mr. E. W. Nelson, tells me that on 
the summit of the sacred mountain Zempoaltepec there is a place of 
sacrifice — especially for turkeys. He saw the people going there on 
the proper day carrying their fowls. On one occasion he found the 
spot with a great pile of turkey feathers scattered about and many 
broken censers. At San Juan Guichocovi he says there is a great 
rock on which young hunters must place the skulls of the first game 
they kill: they must under no circumstances eat the meat of these 

animals. It is not easy for the hurried traveler, busied with other 

matters, to get absolute information of sacred caves, still less to visit 
them. There are undoubtedly many such. We were told of one 
near Ocotepec. Our mozo who was usually reliable tgld 115 of such 
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elsewhere. One ou the crest of Coatzocualpa is visited by Mixes from 
Chiomas, Candellon, San Perdito, Josocon and Mixistlan on Septem- 
ber I St: thither they bear as offerings turkeys, candles, /^r/r7/drj, etc. 
Another sacred spot known as the Cerro del Gallo lies to one side of 
the road from San Miguel to Santiago Guevea. This is not in Mixe 
territory. To it, on January ist, flock great numbers from Tapach- 
ula, Tonala, Pijiapa, Ixcuinta and Comitlan. As my informant puts 
it these towns ^^ pertinecen al Cerro de Gallo *' (belong to the Cerro de 
Gallo — in the same way as churches belong to a diocese). If this 
statement is exact it is at once astonishing and interesting: the towns 
mentioned are far distant and the fact of their population making pil- 
grimage to this spot would hint at former residence hereabout and dis- 
tant migration. On the same day, January ist, the people of Juchitan, 
Tehuantepec, Chivitan, San Geronimo, Los Tablones, Santa Maria, 
Juntepec go to a cave between the Cerro de Relampago and the Cerro 
de Cuezcotnail to one side of the road from Tehuantepec to Narro 
where they leave their gifts. Feliciano was there one January 3d 
and saw the ground covered with candle-tips, tortillasy etc. If the 
pilgrims may hear thunder at the time of their visit the occasion is 
particularly auspicious. These last two sacred spots are not Mixe. 

Archbishop Gillow of Oaxaca, in his interesting book Apuntes His- 
toricosy devotes one chapter — the tenth (pp. 203-212) to the ''Idol- 
atries and superstitions which yet exist in the pueblos of Caxonos and 
its vicinity." As this book is little known in this country we trans- 
late the greater part of this chapter. The description of the finding 
of an idol of wood in the church at Mixistlan we have already trans- 
lated and published elsewhere. (The Open Court, July, 1899, pp. 
387-391.) This idol is a cylindrical box of wood, with a lid fitting 
over it. It is i foot 6 inches high and 8 inches in diameter. The 
front bears a carved human figure, with eyes closed and mouth open; 
the left hand is open on the chest, while the right grasps some object 
— perhaps a knife : an apron hangs from the waist or some object 
like a drum is held between the feet : animal figures, perhaps lizard- 
like dogs are at the sides: heads of serpents with parts of bodies are 
carved near the top, just below the lid. The idol has been painted 
with red and bluish green. From the complaints made by the people 
and from some points in the carving it is quite likely that this idol 
was a god of water. {Inds. So. Mex., PI. XCVIIb.) Archbishop 
Gillow after giving the history of this idol goes on to say: 

^ * >l« * * 
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'* The Presbyter Juan M. Muiioz Cano, at present cura of the Sagrario 
of the Cathedral of Oaxaca, found himself at the town of San Pablo 
Xaganisa, belonging to the parish of Caxonos. They took him to a 
spring, which irrigates the pueblo: this spring is in a sort of cave 
from which the water pours forth abundantly. He had been assured, 
a little before, that this was a place of idolatry and, having arrived 
there, he ordered some of those who were with him that they should 
enter and see what was in the cave. All were young Indians ; and on 
his telling them that they should bring out * the saint* which was in 
there, they were overcome with surprise and were inclined to refuse to 
do his bidding: but urging them again, and calling the idol which he 
believed to be in the cave 'a saint,' two boys crept in and, in a little 
time, brought out an idol of stone, about a foot high — also a brasier 
of clay with charcoal upon it, and some feathers of a turkey. He 
then took the idol in his hands and after having made some explana- 
tions (so far as he could, being ignorant of their language) in order 
that they might have a horror of the idol and every sort of idolatry, 
he broke it to pieces before them. 

♦ 5{C ♦ * * 

''They also practice magic, sometimes killing each other by means of 
it ; they make use of certain' ceremonies such as the laying on of 
hands, and blowing — practicing the latter upon the enemy, walking 
around his house. They send him also, by a third party, something 
to eat, with the intention of harming him : they succeed in this, 
although not by putting poison in the thing sent. They are supersti- 
tious in the extreme, having much attention to the phases of the moon, 
and according as the weather is good or bad for them, they burn can- 
dles—in definite numbers, known only to them — which they distribute 
between certain roadside crosses, where they light and leave them. 
In cases of great necessity, they bathe at midnight and then light, in 
front of the church or before their idols, the candles bought in the 
plaza. The most superstitious light these at the lower, usually 
broader end. 

*'When they have a hatred or prejudice, or see that some person is 
prosperous and wish him to die, they hold reunions in which they 
make vigil, carrying an empty coffin from the place nearest the church 
to the cemetery, praying meantime, in a low voice, as for the dead. 

"It is a general belief in the pueblos of Caxonos and even in the City 
of Oaxaca among the lower people — and in many other cities of the 
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Republic — that when they kill someone, if he falls mouth downward, 
the assassin cannot escape unless he drinks the blood of his victim, 
which they do. In various districts, but especially in Caxonos, they 
make triangular tortillas with a hole, about a fingef's breadth in diam- 
eter, through the centre, which they give especially to babies : they 
make others of different shapes, among them some which are roimd 
and the size of a peso (dollar) or less : likewise others, called memelaSy 
like belts a foot long and three or four finger-breadths wide. It is 
not certain that there are diviners in Caxonos, but the people there 
believe in them and go to Yalalag to consult them, paying them a price 
agreed upon beforehand. 

''Southeast of Yalalag, at a distance of three-fourths of a league, is a 
cataract fifteen metres high, whither the people of the town resort for 
idolatrous practices. When rain fails they go there to bathe, with the 
belief that thus it will rain more promptly. They deposit at this place 
tepache — an intoxicating AxxwV—tatnales, fish, and other viands as offer- 
ings : in the same place they strangle fowls, sprinkling their blood to 
secure favorable response to their petitions. When they desire the 
death of some enemy, real or supposed, they strangle fowls, sprinkle 
the blood to the corners of the field, and then bury them either there 
or outside the house of the enemy. On the other hand, when they 
mean to favor someone, they practice the same ceremony but inside 
his house. All these things they do by counsel of the diviners whom 
they consult also to learn on what day or in what phase of the moon 
to perform them. There are at present in Yalalag three diviners, who 
are consulted by the natives of other towns as well and whose responses 
are sometimes verified. 

'Mt is asserted, further, that in that same town, there is, in a place 
known only to the idolaters, a house full of idols. Many of the towns- 
folk have confidence in two of the moon's phases — full and new — 
considering the new moon powerful and the full moon favorable to 
their requests : this too, whether these are requests favorable to friends 
and loved ones, or harmful to enemies. This same superstition exists 
in the other pueblos mentioned above, preference being given to the 
new moon for having masses and responses said and for carrying can- 
dles and flowers to the churches and crosses, believing that to be a 
good time, favorable for securing abundant crops and ridding one's- 
self of disease. Always when they go to practice idolatry in the caves 
or mountain cliffs they sally from their houses at midnight. 
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*'When anyone of that population dies they are accustomed to place 
with him a little Jtcara (gourd bowl) containing money and tortillas : 
if it be a woman they place also ^ovae pixcles or mamey seeds, in order 
that she may adorn herself and dress her hair before presenting herself 
to the divinity. The coins placed with the dead are to provide him 
with the necessities of the journey which he is believed to make and 
the tortillas are to secure passage from fierce dogs, which it is believed 
the dead encounter on the journey. In accordance with the advice of 
their diviners, they are also accustomed to bury some viands, in order 
that the earth may eat also. 

"When there is some thorn in the body, or some swelling, they be- 
lieve that some enemy has put earth, a pebble, or a bean into their 
flesh and they seek their chupadores (suckers) that they may extract the 
evil : these after sucking the spot affected show a bean, a pebble, or a 
bead, pretending that these things were therein. They are also strongly 
of belief that no one passes directly on dying to the beatific vision, 
but that all remain suffering in this world : the more devout betake 
themselves to the diviners, (who exploit them admirably, so long as 
they dare) until they ascertain, by their help, that the relatives have 
attained heaven. 

"It is also stated that individuals of both sexes, belonging to the 
pueblo named, meet in three different places, to make sacrifice with 
fowls and dogs to idols, serving really as priests of idolatry. 

"There are pueblos in which, when it thunders, the people gather to- 
gether in the patio of the church, in order to cry out and they call the 
Mayor, that he bring the keys and lock up the thunderbolt in the jail; 
others are provided with machetes with which to strike the thunder- 
bolt, which is as they say, al contrario, in chance it should desire to 
fall upon them. Recently, in the pueblos of Cotzocon and Candalloc 
there was a great fight on account of a lightning stroke. These two 
pueblos frequently threatened each other with lightning stroke, and a 
bolt having fallen on June 23 of the present year, St. John's Eve, in 
Cotzocon, three men were killed by it ; consequently there was a seri- 
ous fight with those of Candalloc. 

*•' Among the Mixes they are accustomed to kill turkeys and sprinkle 
the blood around the planted fields that they may have good harvests; 
and when there is question of boundary line with a neighboring pueblo, 
they are accustomed to kill turkeys and to sprinkle the blood along 
the lines which they believe to be the boundaries. They buy pullets 
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at a medio or a real and carrying them to ihe mountains, they sacri- 
fice them in that manner to their gods. They place eggs of hen and 
turkey about tl e walls of the church and do not care to see who takes 
them, so that the cura always finds in this way a supply provided — 
and even he considers himself doing a charitable act in taking them, 
since, if the natives observe that the eggs remain long in the places 
where they put them they are greatly disquieted. It should be said 
that the cura loses no occasion for making them quit such practices. 
' ' When women are about to give birth to a child, the husband spreads 
ashes on the ground not far from the house and constantly examines 
whether there is track of some animal thereon, since the Mixes believe 
that the babe will live while this animal lives. 

Hj * * ^fc :<€ 

"When there is an earthquake or it rains much, the sexton enters the 
church with a lighted candle and all believe that nothing will happen, 
while he remains there. 

" They are accustomed to ask that a mass be said in order that they 
may the more efficaciously harm their adversaries and it is difficult to 
make them understand that this is not proper. 

*'They celebrate the day of the assumption by visiting the pools of 
water in the mountains and they pray their gods to make known by 
the waters whether the year will be good or bad, finishing by begging 
that the year may be fruitful. 

*'In the pueblo of Betaza are many wizards and they make use, 
chiefly, of the form of the serpent to impress the people. They entice 
snakes into their houses and also make imitation snakes in wood : they 
make the people believe that they can, by their incantations, change 
the wooden snakes into living serpents at will. They carry fruit, eggs, 
turkeys, chickens, hens, bread and sweet cakes to the Lake of Yatie, 
which is on the road from the village to Villa Alta, in which lake they 
kill the fowls and throw them into the water* with the idea of praying 
to father God for their families . 

***** 

*'In the pueblo of Tepustepec, when the authorities assume office, 
they go to the mountains with fowls, eggs, and cornmeal, and drench 
the soil with the blood of these animals, the contents of the eggs and 
the meal ; they select for this purpose the cascades, rapid currents, 
springs, caves and cliffs. On returning to the pueblo the most vener- 
able of them throws cornmeal around the handle of the staff of office 
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and upon the head of the alcalde that all may go well. The new 
alcalde then proceeds, well satisfied, to the church to pray. When 
they desire sons they go to a cave carrying tamales; in one of these, 
which they call the principal y they place pellets of corn dough, accord- 
ing to the sons they desire, and decorate it all with little rolls of the 
most tender pine roots (?) they can find. 

*'In the pueblo of Tamasalapa, where they are mostly carriers or 
merchants, before setting forth on a journey, they sprinkle the blood 
of a chicken in a cave where there is a spring, leaving the head of the 
fowl there but eating the rest of the body. If they see a serpent in 
the road they return at once to the pueblo, because they believe that 
it is a sure sign that things will go ill, and they defer their journey for 
a week. If there is no ill omen and they buy their chilis cheaply, 
they buy some tepache, and having spilled part of it upon the 
ground for the souls, they drink the rest. When they find them- 
selves ill, they go also to see those they call abogados, that they may 
suck the sick spot. And these, as has been said above, make them 
believe that they draw out stones, spines wrapped in ixtli, and other 
things which they say enemies have placed there; and if the diseased 
are avaricious persons and do not care to reward them, they bring 
forth mescal and cigarettes, making them believe that all this was in 
the sick spot. 

"On New Years and Christmas Eve, they go at night to a cave where 
there are two subangular stones, three- qiiarters of a yard high, a yard 
and a half in circumference at the base and a yard at the top. They 
say these are the patron saints, Peter and Paul, and they carry thither 
tamales and turkeys; they leave the head there and drench the ground 
around with the blood, as also with little vessels-full of tepache. In 
their sown fields they are accustomed to bury a chicken, which they 
go to examine every few days, and if the remains contain many worms, 
it shows that there will be a good year. 

**In Chichicastepec they bury, behind the church and among the 
cliffs, tender young dogs, eggs, cornmeal, and, in a leaf, blood and 
three feathers of a chicken. 

** The present parish priest at Ayutla took away an idol from the peo- 
ple of that town : they kept it hidden in a cave and burned candles 
and sacrificed animals to it. 

**In the parish of Atitlan, beyond that which we have already said of 
the thunder- bolt, they have the custom of killing a snake and after 

[PROC. D. A. N. S., Vol. VIH.] 21 [June 15, 1900.] 
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burying it they surround it with hens* eggs and then they repeat the 
following — ya te di tu presenter no me hagas nada^y haz que seme de 
mi cosecha. (There I have given you your gift: do me no harm and 
cause that my crop shall come.) 

*'Also they generally believe, when children are born, that they have 
their tona, and they learn from the abogado about this animal or tona^ 
which each child has, taking great interest in knowing it, because they 
believe that, if this animal dies, the child will die at the same time. 

*' When hunters kill a deer, they place its head upon a certain stone 
and they never give away this trophy nor sell it, no matter for what 
price, since they believe that from then good luck would abandon 
them. 

''When there are quarrels and contentions between a husband and 
wife, they go to ask an abogado how the matter is explicable. And he 
tells them because their names are much alike — for example Tastahen 
for the woman and Xaxahen for the man. They assert that, as the 
names are so similar, there is no remedy and that they ought never to 
have married each other; with which response, the couple keep on 
quarreling. 

''In Lachirioag, they put food on the grave of their dead when they 
order a mass said, and a little below the site of the chapel, among 
some cliffs which are near by, they also place eatables; they believe 
this latter spot to be purgatory. 

" Jn Tonaguia, dependency of Totontepec, they buy large chickens at 
sowing time and cutting their throats at the borders of the fields already 
sown, they sprinkle these with the blood.*' 

These ^quotations are not all regarding Mixes : some of the towns 
here named are Zapotec, but all are in the same region. 

The Mixes delight in rather elaborate celebration of \}ck€\x fiestas. 
They have a variety of dances and dramatic performances : these have 
been much influenced by Spanish ideas. They retain, however, some 
hints of Indian life in the costumes and^ musical instruments. Thus 
the old rattle, made of the hard and round fruit of a tree, is still 
retained. Curious wands of feathers or down used in the Danza de ia 
Conquista seem to reproduce some aboriginal object. At San Juan 
Guichocobi they have long used the mai-yd : a good specimen of this 
from that place is now in possession of Bishop Mora of Tehuantepec. 
(Fig. 47.) It consists of a two-bodied brownish-black earthen vessel, 
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the round bodies being one above the other ; over the aperture at the 
top of the upper body is tied an iguana skin : a neck and head of some 
animal or bird project from the lower body and a hole in the back of 
the head serves for air escape. The sound given by this pot drum 
when beaten is clear and fine. The specimen measures i ft. 3 in. in 
height and 9 in. in diameter. 

The old writers refer to cannibalism as a practice among the Mixes. 
We made inquiry in this matter and received many reports that it has 
existed until quite recently. Father Jos^ Maria Hernandez, Cura in 
1896 at Juquila, insists that the practice was not uncommon at Chichi- 
castepec, Mixistlan and Jacotch no more than sixty years before ; he 
claims that travelers stopping in these towns over night were invited 
to rest in the temascal as the nights were cold ; after the temascal was 
heated, and the stranger had entered, red peppers were thrown in and 
the entrance closed : the fumes were to choke the victim, who would 
afterward be cooked and eaten. An old Zapotec who had lived in 
Juquila for forty years, in 1896, and whose statements I have usually 
found trustworthy, says he has never known cannibalism in Juquila or 
the neighboring towns but that it has occurred in Mixistlan within his 
knowledge. He also mentioned Chichicas tepee and Jacotch but con- 
sidered them as less addicted to the practice than Mixistlan. 

The Juaves. 

Orozco y Berra presents a summary of what had been written about 
this very curious and interesting people before his time. We know of 
nothing since. Some gentlemen at Tehuantepec and Juchitan have 
made some study of them but have not published their observations. 
Writers usually claim, following the traditions of the people themselves, 
that they have come from the south — either Peru or Central America. 
They have to-day but four villages, San Mateo del Mar, Santa Maria 
del Mar, San Francisco del Mar, and San Dionisio Del Mar. Ixhua- 
tan, mentioned by Orozco, has long been abandoned. We can say 
nothing of the language but present a brief vocabulary. The people 
are conservative and are rarely visited by white men. Their towns lie 
at the edges of, or near, long and narrow, shallow lagoons of salt water 
reaching inland from the Pacific Ocean. The soil is sandy and not 
adapted to agriculture : some banana trees and cocoa palms seem to be 
the only cultivated plants. They have, however, — as they had gen- 
erations ago — quantities of stock, cows and horses. There are niany 
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wild rabbits. Still the people rarely eat meat, refraining from it, ap- 
parently from some superstitious motive, except on certain fiestas. 
The usual food consists of fish, eggs, and tortillas made with purchased 
maize. 

San Mateo del Maris perhapsthe largest of the villges and is said to be 
the most conservative.* Our work was done there. The town lies on a 
nearly flat sand stretch : the plaza is an vaguely defined space with the 
municipal house on one side and the church on another. The walls 
of the houses are of cane set upright and of palm. {Inds.So.Afex,, PI. 
CX, CXI.) Several buildings are usually grouped together, one of 
them being an open rectangular shelter. A wall of canes surrounds 
the whole group, giving privacy and protection against wind-blown 
sand. The Juaves have the general reputation of naked tribes. Those 
met along the road, in yards or houses, or down by the lagoon were 
but scantily clad. Boys go naked until ten or twelve years of age. 
Older boys and men commonly wear only a breech-clout and a head 
cloth. When they enter the plaza, however, they are required to 
wear further clothing and generally then wear hats At home and 
about town outside the plaza women wear no huipil, but are naked 
from waist up. {Inds, So. Mex, , PL CXVI, CXVII.) The time is not 
long past when the Juave men used to go into Tehuantepec with only 
the breech-clout and women without the huipil. The teacher at San 
Mateo says that formerly the men shaved the forward part of the head. 
Two or three men of the village weave capital woolen jackets of brown 
or blackish colors, which may be worn in the evenings. It must be 
remembered that the temperature in these little sea-level towns is high 
and a sufficient excuse for scanty clothing. The huipilis worn by the 
women are rather neatly made : they are woven of home-spun cotton ; 
from one to five vertical stripes of color divide the garmeut into 
spaces the central one of which is used for further decoration consist- 
ing of transverse (horizontal) lines of animal figures, geometrical de- 
signs, running lines, etc. These figures are curiously ill-defined and 
are usually made in pale purple (violet) or white. (Fig. 49.) The 
purple (violet) is a favorite color and is called caracal (sna.i\) . The dye 
is made among the Chontals (which see). Both men and women 
wear belts. Those of the men are red with narrow blue lines marking 

*For much regarding the Juaves we are indebted to Dr. Castle, a practising 
English physician, living at Tehuantepec. Dr. Castle is interested in the natural 
history of the Isthmus, upon which he is good authority. He is one of the few 
white men who visit Juave villages. 
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them off into checks: the coarser white belts of the women are crossed 
at intervals by a set of three narrow black lines. Servillettas (napkins) 
of white cotton, for carrying hot tortillas may be decorated with 
inwoven figures of birds and geometrical patterns (Fig. 50) or embroid- 
ered with bolder designs (Fig. 51). The spindles and whorls used here 
are the same as those of the high Mixteca and Triqui country. 

As they walk, or sit talking, men are always busy at their nets. 
These are made of cotton cord. The twisting spindle used in making 
this stout cord out of slender thread is of hardwood with a rather 
large but thin disk of wood cemented to it. The tip of the 
spindle is notched around and one end of the the cord made 
fast to it: there are notches about the edge of the whorl. The ball of 
yam is carried and paid out between the fingers. The spindle is 
picked up with one hand and set whirling against the leg and thrown 
into the air. The tip and notches hold some thread firmly and the 
movement twists it into cord. When done, this is wound on the 
spindle, a new length is caught up, and the work proceeds. (Fig. 52.) 
In netting; a spool is used consisting of a slender shaft of wood with two 
conical pointed ends: the cord to be used is wound on this: a second 
stick holds the section of the edge of the net, at which stitching is pro- 
gressing; the finished part of the net is attached to a little block of 
wood which serves as a toggle. (Fig. 53.) When they walk or con- 
verse the part of the net that is finished is wrapped about the waist 
and caught securely with this toggle. {Inds.So.Mex.yVX. CXII, CXVIb, 
also Fig. 53.) Two kinds of nets are made, conical cast nets and 
seines. Cast nets are widely used in Mexico — e.g. at the barranca near 
Guadalajara, at Tehuantepec, among the Juaves, among the Totanacos 
in Puebla, and elsewhere. Though constantly fishing and canoeing the 
Juaves are bad watermen. Few of them swim; the canoes they make 
are ugly and clumsy dug-outs made from great logs. They are slope 
pointed in front and almost squared or slope squared at the other end : 
they are flat bottomed and are rather neatly hollowed out; the walls 
are qiiite thin and are more widely separated midway of their height 
than at the bottom or upper edge. Some have three pairs of loops at 
intervals along the upper edge for clumsy oars, but the usual mode of 
propulsion is poling. The fishermen usually carry a spear, with a 
pole shaft and a long, square-sectioned, iron point. This is used 
chiefly in keeping alligators from attack. 

The Juaves catch many fish and enormous quantities of shrimps. 
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They also make or gather salt at drying lagoons. These products 
permit a commerce. Zapotecs from San Bias, and Tehuantepec, but 
especially from Juchitan, make regular visits to the pueblos bringing 
maize, zacate^ chocolate, bread, chicos zapotes , raw cotton, etc. One old 
woman, traveling in her ox-cart with her family, at night, makes two 
trips here weekly. Her stock is exchanged for fish, shrimps and eggs. 
These she carries to Juchitan, sells them, and fits herself out anew for 
San Mateo. In her transactions she sells by weight. Her scales con- 
sist of a pair of tin pans balanced on a beam. Her one weight — 
presumably a pound — is a neat round stone. She always weighs one 
pound of the material to sell, then she divides this between the pans 
till balanced, then divides these half pounds in the same way and so 
on to the desired quantity. Little coin passes in this commerce; it is 
chiefly barter. 

There are many alligators and crocodiles in the lagoons; some of 
these are different from others in color, gray with greenish spottings; 
such are rarely disturbed and are considered naguales. This means 
that they are spiritually related to some human being and it is believed 
if one is killed that the person related to him will be found dead. The 
school teacher (1899) siys these nagual alligators must really be 
crisiianos (christians, i. e. human beings) as is proved by the fact that 
an alligator was once killed and a ring of gold was found upon one of 
his toes; the same night an old woman died. All alligators are treat- 
ed well by Juave fishermen who, whenever they make a catch of fish, 
throw some of the fish back into the water a»a gift for the reptiles. 
Once a man, who must have fallen out of his canoe and drowned, was 
found much decomposed floating in the lagoon; the top of his head 
had been eaten by alligators. It is commonly believed that this hap- 
pened to him as a punishment for forgetting sometime to give them 
fish. Dr. Castle says that the red cloth about the head of old men sig- 
nifies that they have given a certain number of public feasts. When 
the townspeople think a man is getting pretty far ahead in worldly 
goods they compel him to give a public feast which practically reduces 
him to poverty; if he gets into condition to repeat this he becomes a 
* 'principal" and assumes the red head-cloth, I suspect that there is 
confusion here and that the feasts are officially given and that the cloth, 
if significant, signifies the having held office. The Zapotecs and the 
mestizos of the dis'^rict insist that there is a sacred cave, on an island, 
not far from the shore near San Dionisio and many stories are told of 
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unsuccessful attempts by outsiders to see it. — At Coixtlahuaca I met a 
Dominican who in the sixties was priest to the Juaves of San Mateo 
and in 1870 was sometimes at San Francisco. At that time at San 
Mateo they used two native musical instruments in a certain celebra- 
tion. One of these was made of a turtle shell; the other, which is 
called sam-po-Ha is a musical bow, made of the '*spine** of a fish bent 
with a cord: one end is placed in the mouth while the other is held in 
the hand: it is played with another "spine.*' The celebration in 
which this was used is a pantomine. The peformers first form a circle 
and salute each other: they are called to sudden attention, a discus- 
sion ensues, a search or investigation follows, etc. 

The Chontals. 

An unfortunate confusion exists regarding these people. Orozco y 
Berra is partly to blame for it ; Brinton has increased the confusion 
by an attempt to remove it. Orozco' s error is in calling some of the 
more important Chontal towns Triqui : he also gives a list of real 
Chontal towns, but at the same time introduces at least one Zapotec 
town into his list — Tlacolulita. The Oaxaca Chontals live in the 
District of Tehuantepec. Brinton claims that Chontal is a misnomer: 
that it is the word meaning stranger, and not a tribal name ; that it is 
equally applicable to many different tribes. That the word is Aztec, 
meaning stranger, is true : that the word is applicable to various tribes 
may be true, though not yet proved. That the name is regularly and 
consistently applied to the towns of Oaxaca above indicated is certain; 
that the people living in these towns call themselves Chontals, and 
speak one and the same language, which they call Chontal, is also 
certain. What reason, then, for doing away with the name and intro- 
ducing a new term, Tequixtlatecan ? Tequixistlan has a rather im- 
posing rectangular plaza with a large well-built town house at the 
upper end and a large church at the lower end ; along the two sides 
are schools, ticndas^ etc. , the latter being the property of mestizos of 
whom a considerable number live here. The houses {Inds. So, Mex. , 
PI. CXXV, CXXVI) are much like the hot land Zapotec houses and 
call for little notice. There seems to be no characteristic dress — the 
women being clad much like those of the Tehuantepec district or like 
mesHza women generally. Their hair is neatly done up. It has a 
mid-part from in front down to the very base of growth and is braided 
into two braids. These are wound up onto the head where the tips 
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are tied together. Fishing in the river here has some importance. 
The Chontals are the makers of the purple (violet) dye already 
referred to (p. 148). Huamelula is the centre of the industry. The 
coloring matter is secreted by a sea slug — probably an aplysia^dX a 
certain time of the year. At that time the people go to the coast and 
get the animal from tide-pools : a gentle pinch or blowing with the 
breath causes the flow of a milky fluid which is applied directly to the 
cotton yarn, staining it. The color of the yarn varies from a rather 
dark reddish purple to a violet, according to quantity of the staining 
fluid applied and the age of the goods. The yarn is sold and the 
weaving is done elsewhere— chiefly at Tehuantepec. 

The Cuicatecs. 

The pretty town of Cuicatlan, situated on the Mexican Southern 
Railroad between Puebla and Oaxaca, in the State of Oaxaca, is the 
capital of the district of the same name. Three tribes live in the 
District — the Cuicatecs, Mazatecs (in part) and Chinantecs (in part). 
The Cuicatecs at Papalo, where we examined them, are disagreeable 
and uninteresting Indians. They do not present a definite physical 
uniformity. The language is related to the Zapotec. Few women 
wear notable dress : camisas may have open-work decoration or pleat- 
ing at the sleeves or narrow bands with inwrought designs in pale blue 
or black. Servillettas or tableclothes of cotton are frequently em- 
broidered with designs. (Fig. 54.) 

The Chinantecs. 

Little or nothing has been added by later Mexican writers to what 
Orozco y Berra states of the Chinantecs. He held that the language 
was unrelated to its neighbors and of uncertain aflinity. Pimentel was 
inclined to locate it in the Mixteca-Zapoteca family. Both quote 
Burgoa who says: — **The utterance is through the closed teeth {entre- 
dientes) violent and with harsh consonantal, and compressed vowel 
sounds — not clearly distinguished, which appear like cries of animals 
rather than articulate speech. ' ' Barreda printed a Christian Doctrine 
in the language and Orozco thinks he was also author of an Arte, 
We have two ancient ms. vocabularies and a ms. book of sermons in 
our possession. The present speech appears to deserve much of Bur- 
goa's criticism. There are several well marked dialects: that of San 
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Pedro is represented in our Appendix. The towns of the Chinantecs 
are in the Districts of Cuicatlan and Villa Alta in the State of Oax- 
aca. Garcia y Cubas in 1876 claimed 1 2,000 population. The physical 
type is admirably defined. 

The Chinantla, in scenery, is one of the most beautiful parts of 
mountainous Mexico. The great mountains, clad usually with mag- 
nificent forests, the trees of which are loaded with bromelias, orchids, 
and other aerial or parasitic plants, and the vast valleys are wonderfully 
bold and varied. The climate, however, is disagreeable; there is 
practically no dry season, and chilly and drenching rains, dismal fogs 
and settling clouds frequently shut out the attractive scenery. Doubt- 
less these disagreeable climatic conditions are largely to blame for the 
drunkenness which prevails in such towns as we have seen. The roads 
are naturally poor on account of the frequent rain. Streams subject 
to being swollen by downpours are often crossed by neatly made ham- 
acas, or vine bridges. {Sup. PI. II, and d.Inds So.Mex., PL XCVlb.) 

Houses vary considerably. At San Juan Zautla the walls may be 
built of stone (schist) laid in mud, of adobes, or of wooden slabs set 
upright. All are palm thatched and each usually has a little patch of 
bananas or other trees close by. At San Pedro Soochiapam they are 
well built, of large size and quite compactly grouped. Some have 
walls of stone and mud, but most are constructed of poles or narrow 
slabs set vertically and neatly corded together. The roofs are finely 
made palm thatches ; the two greater surfaces are sharply sloped, the 
smaller end surfaces as much so. The two greater slopes do not, how- 
ever, come to a sharp ridge line; the top of the roof is flat and the 
thatch is laid lengthwise: bunches of thatch material are laid across 
this or pegged down to hold it in place. Much cotton is used in San 
Juan and San Pedro. The raw cotton is brought from Usila and is 
beaten before it is spun. A great cushion or pillow is made of moss 
in a matting sack : over this is stretched and fastened a deerskin : upon 
this the cotton is laid and beaten with ma-pa- ho. These are com- 
posed of several sticks bound together so that at one end they can be 
easily held in the hand, while at the other they diverge. They are 
used in pairs, one in each hand and are vigorously plied alternately. 
The noise of the beating can be heard to a great distance. The result of 
their use is that the cotton is made into a smooth and even sheet which 
is then spun and afterward woven in the usual way. {Sup. Pis. IV, 
V; also Fig. 57.) The Chinantec men wear a characteristic red 

[Proc. D. a. N. S., Vol. VIIL] 22 [June 19, 1900 ] 
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cloth about the neck or head; sometimes a knot will be tied in one 
corner and this will be placed upon the head while the cloth falls down 
over the ears and back of the head upon the shoulders. These are 
woven here of cotton thread bought at Usila or Oaxaca ready dyed. 
They may be divided into rectangular areas by woven cross lines of 
yellow or black. At the corners and in a little group at the center 
are usually small designs worked in green, yellow, or purple wool; 
these are usually geometrical designs or stiff and conventional birds 
and animals. (Fig. 55.) The belts worn by men are of local manu- 
facture. They are white with transverse decorative bands of red ; or 
of red stuff with transverse lines or bands of open work or stitched 
patterns in wools. The huipil of the woman is of white cotton woven 
with stripes across in open work: it is decorated with bands of geo- 
metrical designs in colored wool and single figures or lines of figures 
in colored wool. The borders of the neck slit are decorated with 
needle work. (Fig. 56.) Both in the huipil and the men's head cloth 
the colored wool designs are worked in during the weaving with short 
lengths of wools, not embroidered later. Servillettas or tortilla cloths 
are woven in white cotton, with transverse bands of geometrical 
designs in raised wool — white or colored. 

The hair-dressing of Chinantec women is eminently characteristic. 
The hair is mid-parted and done into two thick round braids: these 
are wrapped around and around with black cloth strips until they hang 
stiff and heavy, like large ropes down the back. 

The domain of San Pedro is not great: it extends in the direction 
of San Juan about a half league and perhaps an equal distance in the 
other direction. The Secretario says the land that can be cultivated 
in any one year is only one-fifth the whole, so any given piece comes 
under cultivation but once in five years. The season for preparing 
and planting is April and May. The ground is cleared with hatchet 
hoes and permitted to lie two weeks: it is then turned over. In 
planting the holes are made with a pointed pole or rod of wood and 
five grains are dropped into each. The holes are made at about four 
feet intervals. Maize and beans are the only crops. Maize takes five 
months to ripen. Special fields are set apart the produce of which 
belongs to the Municipio or town government: in case this product 
surpasses a set maximum quantity, the surplus is divided among the 
laborers — (i. e., all the village). This municipal stock of grain is 
carefully stored and is sold at the regular price ; from this sale the 
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incidental expenses of the government are paid. A considerable 

trade goes on from village to village. Usila has already been named 
as the source of cotton ; Papalo (Cuicatec town) supplies the ocotes or 
fat pine splints for torches. Considerable bark oi jocote is gathered. 
This is taken off in long strips and done up in bundles. It is used as 
string or rope. The bark contains a juice which can be worked up 
in water so as to } ield a suds which is a refreshing wash for the head ; 
it is also used as a plaster in dressing wounds and in staying blood. 

The intoxicant used here is of local manufacture and is called 

chingare de carta or ma-tchi. It is distilled from the sap of sugar cane. 
A large olla filled with tepache (fermented juice) is set over a fire and 
heated; above it is another vessel which receives the vapor and in 
which it is condensed by being chilled against the bottom of a vessel 
fitted above this: this upper vessel is of metal and is cooled by run- 
ning water conveyed to it by a long tube and spout. The resulting 
drink is a somewhat clear, whitish, liquor of no great strength. Enor- 
mous quantities are drunk. 

The Secretario, who was by far the most intelligent man at San 
Pedro, claims that they have no sacred caves and make no sacrifices in 
the fields. There are brujas (witches) and superstitious treatment of 
disease. An aunt — with whom he has quarreled because she failed 
to cure his daughter — knows the language of serpents, which is the 

source of her skill in medicine. When he was Presidente once, he 

was making the nightly guard watch and saw z..bulto (package, object), 
which he inferred to be a witch. The object disappeared, apparently 
by transformation, and in its place was a young bullock. Sure now 
that his suspicion was justified he shot the creature. Not long after a 
woman, generally suspected of being a witch, died. 

The Chochos. 

The name Chocho is said by Orozco to be applied to a language in 
Oaxaca, while to the same language in Puebla is given the name/^/^- 
loco; it is also the tlapaneco of Guerrero, the teco of Michoacan, the 
pupuluca of Guatemala, and the ancient Yope. He considered the 
populations speaking these fragments of one of the oldest populations in 
the country. In the district we visited there is clear recognition that 
the language of the Chocho towns of Oaxaca is the same as Xh^ popo- 
loco of Puebla but there appears to be usage of applying the term 
chocho to the people, the word popoloco to the J^guage. Often 
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Chochos of Nativitas, Concepcion, and Coixtlahuaca, when asked what 
language they spoke, replied popoloco. The Chocho is considered 
related to the Mixtec and belongs to the Mixteca-Zapoteca family. 
Belmar has just prepared a valuable study of it. The Chocho towns 
are located in the District of Coixtlahuaca. The cabecera is a little 
town of well-built houses surrounding a great plaza: an interesting old 
church, on one side of this, faces the municipal and district buildings 
on the other. The population of the centre of the town is mestizo^ 
but the outlying parts are purely Indian. These Indians have many 
of them forgotten their own dialect and speak only Spanish. They 
present little of ethnographic interest to the hurried traveler. Even 
women wear nothing characteristic in the way of dress, being clad in 
cottons and prints made on civilized looms, bought from the shops, and 
wearing rebosos : rarely one is seen with a pleated black woolen enagua 
and with a blanket of grey unbleached stuff instead of a reboso. 
Babies are carried here in front, in the arms, tucked out of sight in the 
reboso ends. Things are no better in the outlying pueblos. For 
example at Concepcion Buena Vista, it is said that fewer speak the 
idioma than at Coixtlahuaca and that the younger people frequently 
do not understand it : there also all go clad as mestizos. 

Houses are rather characteristic {Sup.^ PL XI): usually two occur 
together in one enclosure with from one to three or four little outhouses 
of various kinds. Some houses have neatly laid stone walls; in some 
these are quite covered over with plaster ; in many the wall consists 
below of a line of stone slabs set up on edge, upon which is raised a 
wall of split poles set upright. In constructing these, posts are set at 
intervals for supports : the vertical split poles are held in place by 
lashing to horizontal poles : the lashing strips of bark are so managed 
that they appear as vertically crossing the horizontal poles. The frame- 
work for the thatching is closely and elaborately constructed of poles. 
The thatch of palm comes down far below the top of the walls and 
projects well beyond them ; the end of the palm stalks of the upper 
lines of thatch project to form a serrate ridge. (Cf. Mixtec Tilantongo.) 
This may be bound over with pencas of maguey or the whole roof 
may be covered with these. The roofs are four-pitched and very 
steep and often come nearly to the ground ; in such cases the thatch 
is cut away over the door to permit passage. The doorsill may be a 
stone slab set on edge or there may be a stone set fiat as a step in 
front of a sill, consisting of a board or stone slab set on edge. In 
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houses with walls of stone, these are carefully mud plastered on the 
inside and often painted or otherwise decorated. A curious feature of 
Coixtlahuaca (and presumably elsewhere) is a ** cave " at the side of 
the house: a neat square hole with steps cut in the soft tufa rock leads 
down into a little cavern just large eaough for a couple of persons to 
seat themselves in. A little cross is scratched in the wall. In these 
caves the man and woman of the hou^e sit to weave palm hats. The 
humidity of the cave prevents the rapid drying of the palm and thus 
facilitates the work. The braiding of palm is the chief indu^try of 
this people. Men work at sombrero making as they walk along the 
roads; prisoners in the jail, officials at the town house — all weave hats. 
They sell at four pesos a dozea. The Jefe politico of the district 
asserts that the trade in the plaza amounts to 8,000 pesos monthly 
most of which is in sombreros. One of the Chocho towns near Coix- 
tlahuaca is called **Tequixtepec of sombreros^ Palm is also woven 
into tenates : these are usually plain, but those of Ixcatlaii (a Chocho 
town, though of the District of Teotitlan,) are woven with colored 
designs upon the natural background. From shredded palm men 
twine ropes and lassos and they are often seen weaving at these as they 
walk along the roads. 

On Chocho roads many cairns are heaped up by the passers. Be- 
tween Cuicatlan and Coixtlahuaca, in a day's journey we probably 
passed seven or eight. The largest and most striking of these was 
heaped up at the base of the trunk of a fine shade-giving tree. 
The Chochos place these stones as they go to Cuicatlan for they be- 
Heve if they fail to do so that they will never return. They also say 
that the stones are placed by weary travelers to quit themselves of 
weariness. In two cases near Cuicatlan the cairns were in pairs with 
a little distance, some yards or rods, between : midway between these 
was a little cross at which flowers and leafy branches are laid as offer- 
ings. In neither case were the cairns of these pairs of equal size and 
in both cases the larger cairn had grown up around a notably curiously 
shaped natural rock. Near Huauhtla, on the very crest, before reach- 
ing it on the out journey, we found a cairn with a little cross sur- 
mounting it, where our mozo claimed the Chochos dance as they pass, 
to secure safe return. Almoloycs (probably Mixtec) has a bad repu- 
tation for witches. It is also said that there they have the habit when 
gathering sap for mescal to spill some on the ground : otherwise the 
plants will cease to yield sap. 
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The towns throughout this district bear Aztec or Spanish names. 
Some of the Chocho names are, however, still remembered or used. 
Tequixtepcc is Nd-nin-gi — the hill of caves; Tepetlapan is A-tung- 
da-rha — upon the tock near the river ; Yucundacua is tung-iia — behind 
the mountain ; Ixcatlan is su'-da ; Concepcion is -sha-rC-sha-shi — the 
pueblo of the Virgin ; Tepelmeme is na-se — yellow mountain; San 
Antonio Abad is gi-si-na — plain at the foot of the mountain; Tulan- 
cingo is ninga-singo (apparently a compound of Chocho and Aztec) ; 
Coixtlahuaca is ging-tcS — plain of serpent?. The meanings usually 
are the same as those of the Aztec names. 

The following table gives Orozco's list of Chocho towns, the names 
being given both in Aztec and Spanish where there are two names, 
and the population as officially reported to me in 1900 : 

MALB. FEMALE. TOTAL. 

Texquixtepec : San Miguel 708 640 1348 

Tepetlapan : Santiago 206 210 416 

Capulapan : Santa Cruz 70 74 144 

Suchixtlahuaca : San Cristobal 539 453 992 

Otla : San Geronimo 200 1 78 378 

Nativitas : Santa Maria 1061 1059 2120 

Yucundacua : Santa Catarina : (?) Nod6n 114 114 228 

Ixcatlan : Santa Maria. (In Dist. of Teotitlan) . . . 

Buena Vista : Concepcidn 363 345 708 

Aztatla : San Miguel 180 231 41 1 

Ihuatlan: ) pj^^^^ * ( Santiago. ) 389 341 73° 

Tlacotepec : ( (La Natividad. f 601 601 1202 

Tepelmeme : Santo Domingo. 961 1046 2007 

Tlapiltepec : San Mateo 590 531 1121 

Jicotlan : Magdalena 328 321 649 

San Antonio Abad 173 201 374 

Tiopan : San Francisco 258 261 519 

Tulancingo : San Miguel 643 633 1 276 

Coixtlahuaca : San Juan ^557 1546 3103 

The Mazatecs. 

Orozco y Berra left the Mazateco unclassified: Pimentel gave 
examples of the Lord's Prayer in two dialects and seemed inclined to 
refer the language to the Mixteca-Zapoteca Family. Later writers 

* Plumas is divided by a street into two parts — Ihuatlan and Tlacotepec. 
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have followed him. Belmar in 1892 published his Ligero Estudio 
sobre la Lengua Mazateca — a really important work. The towns of 
the Mazatecs are in fine mountain regions in the District of Cuicatlan 
and Teotitlan. Our work was done at Huauhtla in the District of 
Teotitlan, a municipio which claims 7,000 population, almost purely 
Indian. It lies at the crest of a magnificent slope, which is checkered 
with the fields of the population, almost to its base (Sup,, PI. XV, 
XVI). Until recently this town was in the highest degree conserva- 
tive but within a few years astonishing changes have taken place. Its 
municipal house is one of the largest and best built in Indian Mexico. 
The population of Huauhtla is purely commercial : they are vendors 
in their plaza which on Sundays is crowded with people from other 
Mazatec pueblos. Until recently, though going to Teotitlan to 
market, they were too proud to carry the stuff they had for sale. Mrs. 
Debutrie tried to secure a cook among them: the woman was well 
satisfied with the work and pay offered except that it would be neces- 
sary for her to carry water and she feared she might be seen. Mr. 
Debutrie bought some shelves from a man of the town. They were 
dirty and he suggested that they should be cleaned before delivery. 
The man agreed saying that he would send for a San Lucas man to 
clean them. The people of the other pueblos near by are industrious 
but beyond all are those of San Lucas: ** there are no other such 
workers." The San Lucas men are workers in wood also and make 
chairs, tables, boxes, beds or other things to order. They spend, 
however, all their earnings here for drink. On the whole the Maza- 
tecs are a light-hearted people fond of music and gayety. The band 
at Huauhtla is the largest we have seen in an Indian town ; they are 
kept practicing from daylight until late at night : the performers are 
boys and some of them must give way under the constant labor. 
There are many songs in the native language which are often accom- 
panied by the accordeon. This instrument is a favorite and the peo- 
ple say it speaks — and that the language is Mazateco. The women 
at Huauhda showed characteristic pride: when reporting for measure- 
ment all dressed in their finest ena^as and huipilis and ornaments : 
they were vexed, almost to spitefulness, if their portraits were not 
made. There are some cases in the town that appear to be purple 
pinto: and Mr. Debutrie says that at Chichotla there are many. Pinto 
is a disease common in many parts of Mexico. It is a discoloration 
of patches of the skin. There are three varieties, red, white and 
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purple. It is fearfully common in Guerrero and Chiapas and locally 
in some other states. It is a permanent disease and not painful 
except at a certain stage of the red. A curious flatness of the head in 
the occipital region is common here: it looks as if artificially pro- 
duced but we did not succeed in satisfactorily deciding the question. 
The dress of the Mazatecs is characteristic. Men wear dark blue 
or black cotonesox slit scrapes of wool as an overgarment: under these 
they wear white cotton cotones with vertical stripes of black or blue. 
{Sup., PI. XXI.) Some wear silk cenidors or girdles. These are of 
home-raised, home spun, home- woven silk and are often of brilliant 
color : sometimes the initials of the owner are worked in silk near the 
end. The fashion now is to weave the silk girdles of bright hues in 
longitudinal stripes: formerly the colors were less brilliant and the 
striping was transverse. The women are gorgeous with their gay 
apparel. In some pueblos and on common occasions the enagua may 
consist of two strips of cloth, the upper white, the lower an ugly 
brown. But at Huauhtla usually, the enaguas are of white home- 
woven cotton with a wide band of brilliant (cochineal) embroidery in 
heavy geometrical designs: above this are embroidered horses, dogs, 
human figures, rosettes, etc. The color is, unfortunately, not fast and 
the garments are generally badly stained (two examples; Fig. 60). 
The huipilis are of fine home- woven cotton with more or less open work 
texture and are woven with large elaborate designs in rose red or dull 
blue. The simpler types bear eagles, a pair of birds perched facing, 
conventional designs resembling crabs, lobsters, etc. At times these 
will quite cover the breast or body of the garment. In many highly 
prized huipilis the patterns are in spaces marked off by sewing on bright 
ribbons, blue, crimson, or purple in color. These are applied single, 
double, or triple : they may be placed so as not to interfere with the 
embroidered decorations or may cut across them in any way. (Figs. 
58, 59.) Women wear large ear-rings, usually of silver: a favorite 
pattern is a series of three crescents of different sizes with the tips 
coming together, but with each size hanging within the larger ones: 
they also wear many beads of which the favorite seem to be round red 
corals. The hair is carefully braided in two broad, flat, long braids 
which hang down the back: they are continued by inbraided coarse 
cords of black woolen yarn. {Sup., PI. XXLI, XXtll.) In carrying 
burdens on the road the Mazatecs have a little rectangular open work 
basket made of twigs which they bear upon their shoulders. 
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The Mazatec houses are strikingly unlike those of the preceding 
tribes. {Su/>., PI. XVII, XVIIl.) The walls may be built of adodes or 
the lower part may be of adobes while the upper portion is of narrow 
boards set vertically and lashed to horizontal poles, or they may be of 
poles set closely, vertically, and lashed in place. It is however the 
thatched roof which is characteristic. The frame work, as usual, is of 
poles and bamboos lashed into position ; an outside ridge pole lies 
upon the crest of thatch and projects well beyond the upper point of 
the smaller, end, slopes of thatch; these ends themselves support 
masses of thatch which project beyond the ends of the roof proper in 
the most curious way. Bunches of thatching material are bound 
astride the crest pole and pegged down. The houses are usually 
grouped in little level areas cut out from the slope. Two or three 
houses and an equal number of outhouses are often in one of these 
groups. The commonest outhouses are picturesque little granaries, 
with the same style of roof as the houses, set well up off the ground on 
posts. In some house groups there are thatched roofs of the usual 
kind set up on post supports and serving as shelters open to the air. 

Mention has already been made of the silk culture. This is con- 
siderably pursued. The worms are cared for, the silk is reeled, dyed 
and woven. It is not lustrous as our own silk fabrics and rather 
coarse. Besides the girdles already mentioned it is woven into carry- 
cloths or kerchiefs. There are some curious beliefs connected with 
rearing silk worms. Those who handle them must not eat garlic or 
onions, nor handle tomatoes nor chilis nor the clothing about a corpse 
or the silk worms will die. Should the handling of any of these things 
be absolutely necessary careful washing of the hands is enjoined ere 

having aught to do with the worms. Huauhtla is proud of its 

mapa and tiiulo^ both of which are carefully preserved. The latter is 
a quarto document, with a parchment cover and bearing date of 1 763. 
The people believe the mapa to be about equally old. It is painted 
on a strip of coarse cotton, probably native woven, in red, black, 
yellow, and brown, and measures about seven feet by three feet ten 
inches. It represents a mountain district : various .astonishing birds 
and animals are represented upon this landscape and considerable 
detail of geographical localities — roads, streams, mountains, caverns 
and villages.* On the whole the workmanship is not bad. 

♦The author has it in contemplation to reproduce his photograph of this curious 
geographical chart. Copies will be furnished at a nominal price. 

[Proc. D. a. N. S., Vol. VIII.] 23 [June 20, 1900.] 
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Pisi^te is a green powder of the leaves of a plant. It is univer- 
sally carried, in little calabashes or gourds which are fastened in the 
girdle or attached to some part of the clothing. It is used by people 
on the road to take away fatigue and also in brujeria — witchcraft. In 
brujeria it is used (a) to protect against witchcraft, (b) to cause witch- 
craft — thwarting others in their enterprises, causing illness or misfor- 
tune, etc. It is used in brujeria before the sun rises: a pinch is 
placed between the lower lip and the canine teeth on either side, a sip 
of wine is taken and formulae are repeated. It was only with diffi- 
culty that some of this powder was secured and information as to its 

use. It was impossible to gain the formula. When corn begins to 

form in the fields the services of a curandero must be secured. He is 
supplied with two turkeys or a sheep. He kills the victim or victinis 
at the edge of the field and then walks around it, with proper form- 
ulae, scattering blood from the headless trunk This not only helps 
the crop but protects against robbers. In case anyone attempts to 
rob such a field, he will break out with dreadful sores. To bewitch 
an enemy carry three feathers from the wings or tail of a guacomayo 
(macaw) to a sorcerer, together with three cacao beans and an ^g^-. 
he goes, before sunrise, to bury them upon the property of the victim. 

A French gentleman named Debutrie lives in Huauhtla where he 

keeps a tienda\ he also owns a coffee plantation a few leagues from 
there at Chichotla. He has been among the Mazatecs some seven 
years. He gave me the following information. He says it is matter 
of current belief that the people of Chichotla keep a great serpent in 
their church ; that they leave tortillas ^ eggs, chickens, etc. , for it and 
believe that its killing would bring dire misfortune on the village. 
Inhabitants of neighboring pueblos call this snake the god of the Chi- 
chotla people. It is prevalent belief among Mazatecs that men can 

transform themselves into animals, especially ** tigers,*' and the people 
of Chichotla are especially ill-reputed in this respect. When a tiger 
is killed some one, usually an old woman, dies, and this was the person 
who was formerly a tiger. Not long ago a tiger was killed on the 
plantation of a Scotchman named Forsyth; in the morning an old 
woman was found there dead. There are no old people at Chi- 
chotla, who were born there. All have moved in from San Lucas, 
Huauhtla, San Geronimo or other places. Nor did the dead parents 
of the younger people belong there. When questioned why there are 
no real Chichotla people — for there is ample evidence that the site 
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of the town has been long occupied — they declare that all the real 

Chichotla people have turaed into tigers. The Indians like to own 

black dogs, for they believe that, after death, they must cross a wide 
and deep river and in doing this they must seize and hold the tail of 

a black dog. Cacao beans are much used in ceremonies. When a 

house is newly built a hole is dug below the place for the fire-place 
and cacao beans, eggs and small chickens may be there buried to 

secure good fortune. After a baby is born, the god-parents may 

not wash their hands until after the christening in the church : then a 
feast takes place and the god-mother, sitting under the table, washes 
her own hands and those of her husband, who is seated at the table. 
Before a marriage the god- mother of the groom must wash him as if 
he were a baby; the god-mother of the bride does the same service 

for her. At Huauhtla it is not customary to bury anything with 

the dead, except their finest clothing. At Chichotla the body of the 
dead is wrapped up in a rush mat, in a crouching position, and carried 
at a run, with blazing ocotes accompanying, to some place near the 
roadside, or preferably to a stream, where it is buried. 

The Aztecs and Otomis of Hidalgo and the District of 
huachinango, puebla. 

In Oaxaca the tribes occur as solid masses. The towns of the Chi- 
nantla are Chinantec towns; the whole district of Coixtlahuaca is 
Chocho; the little towns of the Juaves are near each other and taken 
together, mark out a small area, the speech and blood of which are 
purely Juave. There are, however, areas of Mexico where conditions 
are vastly different. Where the states of Hidalgo, Puebla and Vera Cruz 
come together we find the strangest interminglings. There' Aztecs, 
Otomis, Tepehuas and Totonacs are surprisingly sprinkled. Where 
two insignificant little streams unite we may find the population be- 
tween them of one speech, and those on each side of different lan- 
guages. One town may speak one tongue, the next another; nay, 
even worse in a single village, two languages, two sets of costume and 
customs, two populations of different blood may exist side by side. 
Pahuatlan is the centre of a municipio of 14,000 souls; in its village 
of Tlaxco this intermingling reaches its extreme. There are four dif- 
ferent peoples — Aztecs, Otomis, Tepehuas and Totonacs — all to- 
gether; yet each preserves its independence in language, dress, super- 
stitions and customs with wonderful tenacity. In regard to this 
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region, Orozco y Berra, usually so valuable, becomes frequently useless. 
A desirable piece of work would be to examine the towns of this whole 
area and to present accurate data regarding their language and blood. 
Our contact with Aztecs and Otomis here was incidental only to our 
work with Tepehuas and Totonacs. Still some matters regarding 
them seem worthy of record. Atla (called, by Orozco, Totonac), is 
Aztec; it lies on the slope opposite Pahuatlan near the crest. The 
women are industrious weavers and several of their products are quite 
characteristic. Cotones for men, are made of white cotton, with nar- 
row stripes of black; the neck opening is square cut ; the sleeves are 
open along the lower side except at the wrist, where sewn close. 
The garment is much shorter behind than in front, but both ends are 
decorated with transverse bands of red and purple, which not being in 
fast dyes, stain the stuff badly. (Fig. 6i.) Men and women wear 
long belts some three inches wide of white cotton with varied designs 
of red and orange wool ; these are wrought upon the ordinary simple 
looms. Quite characteristic are the little sacks or pouches of white 
cotton with woven designs in red and yellow — geometrical, stiff 
floral, bird, beast, and human figures — woven in them. All men 
carry them. (Fig. 63.) Quichiquimels of young women are simple 
little affairs of open texture cotton, with a vertical band of red, orange 
and black woven in. (Fig. 62.) Those of older women are of 
heavier and firmer cotton with a rather abundant decoration of inwoven 
patterns in the usual colors — red, orange and black. At many vil- 
lages and at scattered country houses in this region they have quaint 
sacks made of armadillo shell. The shell is removed and bent while 
fresh into the desired shape ; it is packed tightly full of ashes to make 
it retain its shape while drying. It is then hung to a cord which 
passes over the shoulder. It is used only for holding seed corn at 
planting time. (Fig. 68.) There is no better place in all Mexico for 
study of superstition than this district of mingled population. At 
Atla, in front of the church and to the right of the entrance, is a hole 
into which a few large stones are clumsily thrown or laid. It is bru- 
jerta, and a little search will reveal that chickens, flowers and eggs are 
buried there to secure luck or to restore health. At the crest above 
Atla is an erosion tower or turret, a striking feature for miles around. 
In its eastern face opens a witches' cave — a shallow, open cavern, 
well sheltered and dry. It may be 50 feet wide and 6 to 10 deep. 
Here are a little table, a couple of small chairs, blocks for chairs, cen- 
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sers, candlesticks, copal gum, festoons of yellow death flowers and im- 
mortelles, wands wrapped with corn husks and decorated with immor- 
telles, clipped and cut paper, cotton, colored wools, etc. Here are 
two holes with inheaped stones, amid which are bones of fowls that 
have beeu sacrificed and ocotes, ^\\hjonote wrappings. The people of 
the village do not come here; only the brujas. Nor is it only the 
property of the Atla sorcerers — it is common to the witches of four 
or five neighboring Aztec towns. 

Otomis of this region we saw, or learned of, at Tlacuilotepec, San 
Pablito, San Bartolo, Ixtololoya and Pantepec. Tlacuilotepec is the 
centre of a municipio containing both Otomi and Totonac populations. 
San Pablito belongs to Pahuatlan and is only a short distance from 
there on the road to Tenango. San Bartolo is in the State of Hidalgo 
between Tenango and Huehuetla; Ixtololoya is in the municipio of 
Pantepec, in Puebla. Pantepec itself, outside the mestizos , is made up 
of Totonacs and Otomis, perhaps some thirty families of the latter. 
Three matters only will be touched upon — dress, paper making, 
superstitions. At San Pablito and San Bartolo the quichiquimels 
are characteristic; they are of coarse, white cotton cloth upon which 
rather delicate patterns are worked in blue, red, and purple. While 
considerable in quantity these are never so heavily wrought. but that a 
considerable effect of the white ground work remains. Usually a band 
of rather dull purple is worked near the lower border. (Fig. 70.) At 
Pantepec these garments become more striking. One, by no means 
characteristic, is shown in Fig. 2. It is of coarse white cptton with 
heavy embroidered patterns in various bright colors. Far more char- 
acteristic are some which approach the Totonac types of the same 
village (cf. 65, 66, 67) but are quite readily distinguished by their 
smaller size, their usually darker (including black) embroidered designs 
and their absolutely complete decoration; hardly an inch of the origi- 
nal white ground of the garment is left exposed. The art of beating 

paper from bark survives in many of these Otomi towns. San Gregorio 
(District Tenango, Hidalgo), Xalapa (District Zacualtipan, Hidalgo), 
San Pablito (Mun.o Pahuatlan, Puebla), and Ixtololoya (Mun.° Pan- 
tepec, Puebla) are towns where the art flourishes. At San Pablito 
two kinds of bark are used: moral gives a whitish, xalama a purplish 
paper. The bark is best gathered when full of sap, but is kept after 
drying. A board is used for a foundation on which to beat, A stone 
approximately rectangular and generally with the corners grooved for 
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convenient grasping is used for a beater. The bark is carefully washed 
in lyewater, taken from maize that has been prepared for tortillas \ it 
is then washed in fresh water and finally boiled until it shreds readily 
into slender strips. These are arranged upon the board — first a 
boundary line for the future sheet of paper is laid out and then strips 
are laid near together lengthwise within this outline. They are then 
beaten with the stone until the spread fibres are felted together. The 
sheets are dried in the air, folded, and done up in packages of a dozen, 
which sell for three centavos. The work is done by women and usually 
in the houses with a certain degree of secrecy. The sound of the tap- 
ping of the stones is, at certain times, to be heard through the whole 
village (Fig. 72, board and two beaters). There is a large demand for 
this paper. It is not used, either for wrapping or for writing, but 
only for brujeria and ceremonies. 

Thus, it is cut into munecos (figures of persons, horses, or other 
creatures) upon which to practice witchcraft. At a trial in Pahuatlan 
the judge found upon the prisoner a figure cut in such paper intended 
to represent him (the magistrate) : it had been sewn through the body 
and the lips were sewn through — this to prevent his pronouncing a 
sentence. By burying these about the house or corral of an enemy 
harm is wrought him or his animals. Mr. Albert Culin, an American 
who has lived some years at San Bartolo, has had many left at his 
house \ he says they spot the place of the heart with blood and thrust 
spines through ihem. In the cave behind and above San Bartolo piles 
of them are sometimes left after gatherings of brujas. Bunches of 
them are left at places in the mountain roads to be trodden under by 
the passers. An old man at Pantepec says they are also useful in 
curing disease; a bruja will cut a figure to represent his patient patron: 

This is then worn by the subject at the place of the disease. Otomi 

Indians"in'the Municipio of Tlacuilotepec (at Cuaxtla for example) 
celebrate annually El Costumbre (** the custom "). They believe that 
Montezuma will come again, and that, meantime, he it is who gives 
health, [crops and all good to the people. They prepare a feast in his 
honor, of which he is believed to partake with them. An enclosure 
is prepared in a retired spot and a table made; upon it they place 
many 7minecos of paper. Formerly they used the bark paper for these 
but now they buy paper in the tiendas. These figures may be so 
many as to cover the table two inches deep. They shove money — 
usually small silver pieces — under these figures. Guajalotes (turkeys). 
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hens, or other offerings are slain and the blood from the headless 
bodies is sprinkled over the munecos; this they do that Montezuma 
may not be annoyed and that he may give them the things they may 
desire. After the feast the money and the figures are left upon the 

table and the mestizos steal the former. San Pablito is renowned 

for its brujerias. They make much use of munecos of wood of various 
sizes. A shoemaker in Pahuatlan drives a considerable trade in mak- 
ing shoes f'^r these. He has little lasts for the purpose and sells a 
pair for five or six reales. Black shoes are made for male figures: red 
morocco ones for female. They also make small hats, serapes, ena- 
guaSy quichiquimels , etc. , for these figures. Some of these they place 
in the church, or in the sanctuario where they hold their costumbre. 
They remove them from the church when they know the priest is 
coming. Others they take to a lake — famous for pilgrimages — in 
the District of Tenango, near San Pablo el Grande, where they leave 
them on the bank, or cast them into the water as offerings. They 
also throw money and other offerings into the lake. Don Pablo Lyra, 
Jefe politico of Tenango, thoroughlyinformed regarding the Indians of 
the whole region, tells me that the lake is less patronized than for- 
merly. While visited by Otomis (San Pablito and other towns) it is 
most sought by Huaxtecans who come in large parties, long distances. 
They visit it (a) when they have drought, for fear that the siren who 
dwells in it is annoyed at their neglect to give her gifts to propitiate 
her. (b) When there are too copious rains, to beg her to desist, (c) 
When crops are destroyed, to placate her. Sometimes two or three 
hundred in a company have passed through Huehuetla, where until 
lately Don Pablo lived. They carry their figures of wood, cloth, or 
clay : also of metal. These are shod, clad, and hatted. They carry 
various seeds and grains, which they throw into the water and some 
throw money therein. They sacrifice turkeys and hens. Sometimes 

the bands remain several days and dance and feast on the shore. 

The Pahuatlan shoemaker says that sometimes they plant grain at the 
water's edge so that it may grow and yield food for the Lake : and 
that food and clothing are sometimes buried at the edge. 

The Tepehua'S. 

Orozco y Berra says: ** Joined to the Totonaco there is met a spot 
formed of various pueblos in which they speak now one, now the other 
of these languages (Tepehua and Otomi) or both together. T\i^tepe- 
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hua we have not encountered outside this place, and we have not been 
able to Jearn whether it is the same as, similar to, or different from 
some of the known languages. '' He then states that Tepehua is spoken 
exclusively only at the pueblo of San Francisco of the curacy of Huay- 
acocotla. He then gives a list of four towns where Tepehua and Otomi 
are jointly spoken. All five of his Tepehua towns are in the State of 
Vera Cruz and he considered the language confined to that state. In 
this he is in error. Huehuetla, (Dist. Tenango, Hidalgo), is purely 
Tepehua, and a large town {Sup.y PL XXIX) Tiaxco in the State 
of Pueblo, is in part Tepehua. We were unable to work out the list of 
Tepehua towns for lack of time, but there are several to add to the 
list. We hope to later make a study of the Tepehua language, but 
suggest now its probable relation to Totonaco. In character the 
Tepehuas are notably conservative. The Otomis, who live in the 
same villages with them, will readily go out to service with whites; 
the Tepehuas do not care to do so —and if they consent at times, it is 
only for a few days and as a favor. Nor will they eat at their employ- 
er's house, but carry their food home with them. 

The women weave fine and strong belts with white cotton founda- 
tion and heavy black woolen raised geometrical figures. They wear 
two kinds of quichiquimels : one, the uSual, is made of light and open 
cotton Stuff with ribbons sewed on for decoration, one or two bands of 
red embroidery, and a few figures — generally of bird and quadruped, 
though also of geometrical designs. ( Fig. 64. ) The other style, worn 
by older women, contains more and heavier embroidery within a band 
of bright color running parallel to the edge of the garment. In 
camisas the decoration is black silk work similar to that of the Tlax- 
calans and Aztecs near Puebla de los Angeles. Many of the men 
wear garments made of homespun cotton, but with no peculiarity in 
the cut or the make up. It is said that the men of some Tepehua 
towns have embroidered animal and bird figures on their trousers. 
We have not seen such. The women are somewhat particular in 
regard to the cleanness of their garments. Their plain white enaguas, 
white camisas^ quichiquimels already described and black belts make 
a good combination. [Sup.y PI. XXX.) They wear many necklaces 
of bright beads. Their hair is made up into two braids which at the 
tips are braided in with black, brown, red, maroon or green tape: 
the braids are brought together above the head and knotted there over 
the central parting, which runs full length from front to rear. 
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Of course these Indians are agricultural. At Huehuetla, which is on a 
considerable stream, much fishing takes place. Casting and other 
nets are used. A certain kind of night fishing is picturesque. Boys 
and women, less frequently men, go to the river at night with blazing 
bunches of corn husks for torches in one hand and a short machete in 
the other; they wade out into the stream and look carefully at the 
stony bottom. The instant a fish is seen a sudden stroke is made with 
the machete and the injured or dead creature seized. Recently in this 
whole region the Indians have learned to explode dynamite in fish-y 
waters : the havoc has been fearful, and stringent laws are in force 
against a practice by which the streams would soon be depleted. Mr. 
Culin tells me that the Tepehuas are fond of a certain worm for food, 
which the Otomis will not eat. The creature is described as several 
inches in length, of a rich brown color, with a velvety sheen, though 
a hard, shelly exterior; it is the interior only that is eaten. 

The same gentleman called my attention to the fact that there are 
several celebrations here of a popular kind. The favorites are two 
that take place at the same time, the two sets of performers occupying 
different parts of the plaza. These are the Pastores and the Snake 
Dance — Danza de la culebra. In the former the players carry 
teponastls made of exceedingly hard wood. These they carry on the 
finger and strike with a little stick. They are of the ancient form, 
but small: many of them are adorned with tissue paper decorations. 
(Fig. 69.) The songs in both these dances are in Tepehua. In the 
snake dance there are two male leaders and a malinche: it derives its 
name from a great snake, with a wooden head and a body of rags, 
which is carried and plays a part: it is painted with native pigments 
— chiefly yellow and white. An object in the danza is to kill the 
snake, and various players try in turn to accomplish that end; finally 
the malinche \yfomdin) succeeds. Unfortunately we had no oppor- 
tunity to witness these dances. At Huehuetla ancient idols and parts 
of figures are now objects of veneration. A number such are in the 
keeping of a certain man, who attends to their receiving copal, candles 
and flowers at proper times. They are dressed with proper garments 
and hats. On certain occasions they are brought out and worship cer- 
emonies conducted. San Miguel's Day (Sept. i6th,) the time of sow- 
ing, the time of harvest and the time of the first cutting of sugar cane, 
are fixed times for their employment. On these occasions incense 
and candles are burned; the idols are taken in the hands and the wor- 

(Proc. D. a. N. S., Vol. VIII.] 24 [June 21, 1900] 
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shipers dance to the sound of music: at the same time the idols are 
moved and are believ«d to be dancing of their own volition with the 
devotees. They thus show their good will and will send the desired 
blessings. When there is too much rain the worshipers go in proces- 
sion with these idols to the river, playing music and dancing the idols ; 
when there arrived they peg down little ayates (carrying cloths) and 
costales (sacks) made for the occasion in the water against the flow — 
as if to dam it back. On the other hand, in time of drought, the pro- 
cession goes with the idols to a cave where there is a feast of tamales, 
atoky etc., and a dance in which the participants hold wands wrapped 
with corn husks and tipped with everlasting flowers. 

The Totonacs. 

These Indians, forming a considerable population in the States of 
Puebla and Vera Cruz — perhaps nearly 100,000 — are linguistically 
related according to Orozco y Berra with the Huastecans. We have 
seen them only at Santa Maria (a village belonging to Tlacuilotepec) 
and Pantepec and our stay among them was brief. They — as well as 
the Otomis, Aztecs, and Tepehuas of the same district are great raisers 
of cane and there are hundreds of little shelters among these magnifi- 
cent mountains where the Indians manufacture their sugar. There 
is also much fruit raised, especially bananas and pineapples. At 
Santa Maria the men* wear cotones^ of a black and white striped stuff, 
which are longer in front than behind. The women wear quichiqui- 
mels of rather good heavy cotton : the neck opening is overhemmed 
with black wool and narrow lines of black wool divide each face of 
the garment into two unequal parts. Lines of rosettes and other small 
patterns in various colors and a band of red running parallel to the 
border of the garment form the decoration (Fig. 65). 

Pantepec is situated on the crest of a ridge overlooking a grand val- 
ley. The houses are built of poles which are daubed over with mud 
until a smooth, fairly finished wall is secured. The thatch is heavy 
and solid and well laid : it projects far beyond the walls and is squarely 
trimmed [Sup., PL XXXV), the lines where the roof slopes meet 
are not sharply finished, but rounded, which gives, at a distance, a 

deceptively circular appearance to the house. The Totonacs do a 

great deal of fishing. The favorite method is with a little pocket- 
shaped net which is attached to a U-shaped bow tightly strung with a 
cord. The ends of the bow are sharp and projecting beyond the 
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cord. This* is set in the water so that the straight cord edge is at the 
bottom of the stream and the points thrust into the bottom, while the 
bow is held upside down n and fish are driven into the net. The women 
of Pantepec {Sup., PI. XXXVII, XLIV) wear great quichiquimels of 
cotton wonderfully embroidered with heavy patterns of brilliant wools. 
They are regularly larger, more brilliant, and less solidly worked than 
those of the O to mis in the same town : red, yellow, orange, green and 
black may be worked into a mass of designs on a single garment. They 
are often worn with the points downward instead of horizontally (Figs. 
66, 67.) Their enaguas are, like those of the Tepehuas, plain white 
cotton and rather closely bound about the body. The women dress 
their hair as the Tepehuas, but are more prone to use bright colored 
ribbons with it. Some of the Otomi and Totonac women in the 
Plaza at Pantepec are really gay with hair ribbons. They also wear 
many necklaces of gaudy beads and coral. Mothers carry their babies 
on the back, set diagonally, crosswise or astride and tie them firmly 
in place with a cotton ay ate knotted in front, thus leaving their hands 
free for any movement. (Sup,, PI. XXXIX.) Formerly men wore 
wide-legged cotton trousers, the lower part of which for several inches 
in width was made in most elaborately patterned open drawn work. 

They are now getting to be rare. The Totonacs here are even more 

addicted to danzas and popular festivals than the Tepehuas. They also 
use the small teponastles. Among their danzas are the snake dance 
and the Pasiores. The following claims to be a complete list with 
their dates : 

Carnival: Los Toros \ the bulls: a malinche takes part: 2, pito or 
whistle made of cane is used. 

June 24: Santiago. 

Vibora: snake. Much or quite the same as at Huehuetla. 

Oct. I St Monarca: monarch. ^ These five are in pro- 

Tocotin: I gress at the same time. 

Espanoles: Spaniards. J^In the last one men are 

Moros: Moors. dressed in women's cloth- 

Las Inditas: The Indian women. J ing. 

Dec. 25th: Los Pastores: the Shepherds. Teponastles are used. 

The Costumbre at Santa Maria is highly interesting. Four persons, 
three men and one woman, the latter of whom is chief, direct it. Its 
date is not exactly fixed but varies with the season. It is celebrated to 
secure health, weather and crops during the coming year and may be 
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especially held at time of sickness to free the people of the pestilence. 
Everyone attends and each brings something to the feast. Not only 
do men, heads of families, contribute, but widows and unmarried 
women. The celebration takes place in some selected house of large 
size and lasts two days. Floral decorations are constructed in the 
comers of the room and candles and incense are burned. Each 
person the first day brings a handful of earth from his field; this is 
placed upon the floor and the bloodjof turkeys, hens, and other 
animals slaughtered for the occasion, is sprinkled over it. After 
feasting and drinking they dance. The dancers of both sexes wear 
crowns and neckrings of the yellow flowers of arnica and in their 
hands carry wands wrapped with cornhusks and tipped with arnica 
flowers. The second day they bring corn on the ear and beans instead 
of earth, and these are sprinkled with the blood. At the home going 
of the second day each carries With him some of the earth and seed to 
place in his field to render it fruitful. In the room of the feast are 
suspended two round paper lanterns which represent the sun (and the 
moon?). Upon them are stuck bits of gilt and colored paper which 
represent the stars : a cross of blood is marked upon them at the time 
of sprinkling the earth and seed. At the close of the dance 
on the second day children shoot at these lanterns, with slender 
arrows or darts, trying to break them. During the Costumbre each 
person prepares ocotes for his field; these are little splints of fat pine, 
flat, thin splints perhaps three inches long, thicker at one than the 
other end. There are twelve of these in a bunch and they are tied 
together with jonote bark beaten out. They are sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifices. This bunch is wrapped in a banana leaf, care 
being taken to have the thick end of the splints and the lower end of 
the leaf downward : the upper face of the leaf must go next to the 
splints. When properly folded this package is buried upright, facing 
the rising sun, in a little hole dug in the field. The upper end of the 

package just reaches the level of the ground. Santa Maria has its 

cave of idols, to which we would have been taken if time had permit- 
ted. Almost as interesting is the santocalli (saints' house) as they 

call their wretched little church, where the old woman (leader of the 
Costumbre) and her assistants, male and female, conduct curious pagan 
rites before the virgin and Seiior San Jos^ with prayers some of which 
are Latin and others Totonaco. 



Note.— In this paper the references are as follows : Inds, So. Mex. is 
the author's Indians of South [Mexico. ^Sup, is the supplementary volume 
to the same not yet published. Figs, referred 'to are' those accompanying 
the present paper. 
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SEVENTY-ONE WORDS IN 



1. Man 

2. Woman 

3- Boy 

4. Girl 

5. Father 

6. Mother 

7. Husband 

8. Wile 

9. Son 

10. Daughter 

11. Older brother. . . 

12. Younger brother 

13. Older sister 

14. Youpger sister. . 

15. Head 

16. Hair. 

17. Face 

18. Ear 

19. Eye 

20. Nose 

21. Mouth 

2 ? . Tongue 

23. Beard 

24. Arm 

25. Hand 

26. Leg 

27. Foot 

28. Heart 

29. Sun 

30. Moon 

31. Wind 

32. Lightning 

33- Rain 

34. Zacate 

35. Maize 

36. Calabash 



TRIQUI. 



sis-na-u 

dzii'-na 

si-li-hi 

djii'-nai-o 

tre 

ni 

ni-ka 

ni-ka 

ta-ni' 

ta-ni-dju-na 

ti-nii' 

tf-ne-li 

shu-kwe' 

shu-kwe-li 

yo'-wi 

we-a 

tshf-u 

tra kug 

shru-n^ 

ta-ku°g 

tu'-a 

i'-a 

we'-twa 

shi-ko 

shra'-a 

ta'-ma 

tshi'-i 

ni'-ma 

ku-i' 

iau-i 

ka-na 



a -ma 
ki-io 
nuu°g 
kti^s 



MIXE. 



i-a-dj'u-^ 

to-os-dju'-^ 

mi-zu'unk 

ma-ru'-unk 

de-e-ius 

daau-guts 

ni-a-its 

ni-do-wu-zutz 

nu-un-gutz 

nu-er-iits 

now-shos 

nu-shiis 

dzu-iits 

nu-shus do-shirk 

ko bok 

woi 

wSn-hop 

tadsk 

uin 

hop 



a-uai 

ku u 

ku-ua'shp 

pui 

dhek 

hwi-wik-hot 

shrtiii 

poo 

poh 

he'-dzuk 

io-uts 



JUAVE. 



na'shu-i 

na-ta' 

ke-tchetch-niindj 

ku-tchutch-nush' 

shu-tiit 

shti mum 

shii-no' 

shii nta^ 

shu kwal niindj 

shii kwal-ntish 

shu ko-nii-shu-i 

shu tchiik nu-shu i 

shu ko-na ta 

shu tchig-na ta 

shi'-mal 

ni-Qn-dats shi^-mal 

she-te-tish-Im-vas 

shi'-la^-hak 

sh! ni'-huk 

shi shing' 

shim-bai' 

shi-niv' 

sha-so -hilts 

shi-wish 

shi-wish 

sha-tsak 

op-shi la 

shi-ma-hats 

n^^^t 

mum ka-ha 

* 

a-ha-lip-tat-mun-tok 

ne shi-shish 

sosh 

oos 

sam-biim 
I i-iin-tii (No;) 
(un-tsha-rik (So.) 



CHONTAL. 



kwe' 

te 

mu'-lf 

va-ta' 

gai ya'-yi 

gai ma- ma 

gai pe-we' 

gai pg-te' 

lai i-gwa 

lai i-gwa 

lai i-ca'-pi 

lai vg-po 

lai n5-tii 

lai u^-po 

fa 

fa 

a 

shma-tsi 

ub 

na'-li 

ko*» 

par 

si -go' 

ma'-ne 

ma'-ne 

pes 

mi-tshi 

nush-ma' 

fo-nar' 

mu-ra' 

va 

pal-ki-va' 

kwf 

sha-a' 

ko-sa' 

a-va' 
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HINANTECO. 


MAZATECO. 


CHOCHO. 


TEPEHUA. 


TOTONAC 




a-nung 


nS-shin'g-tra 


zri-zri-ntl 


huktl 


ko-ke 




-kwii 


na-ts^' 


ri'-tzi 


scow 


skak 




"b'x 


tchra 


r5a 


ya-kaki 


sa-ka'-ka 




l/x 


ma 


tie 


tsKt 


tsi-tsa'-ke 




w 


gni 


ga'tzi 


tsa-pap 


tsu-tso-ka 




li-nong 


tsi'-n$ 


se 


shkow-wow 


shma-ko-ko 




jrti' 


su-sS 


dzu-a 


sta-ow 


shkai-ya'-wa 




u' 


kwi-tchii' 


sKn-di'-gnu 


ween-kun 


wa-ka' 




nii' 


tsiu-a 


zuin-da' 


at-ktin 


k6t-kan' 




wo'-ndi' 


SU-fS' 


dzu-hS-ni 


hlta-ka-kiin 


ta-ta-kan' 




^'-rdi 


kwi-nu'ng-kwa 


ni-sha-ni 


tchi-w!n-kttn 


tchi-win a-k£ 




i'-m5 


si-shii' 


zi-^ri-shra 


tchal-ka-naji-ktin 


sko-kiin 




h'-xdl 


kwe-^ 


hu-^ri 


shtak-ni 


mash-ki-kiin 




:\ 


tchin-dtt' 


zan-ga-ri 


^al-thlun-ktin 


kal-hlun-kuQ 




ng 


gu 


gu 


la-a-tiim 


tla'-ka-tin 




ig 


how 


dzo 


la-ha-toi 


tla-ka-to 




ng 


hti 


gne 


la-ha-tut 


tla-ka-to-t5n 




ngyo 


gnuu 


la-ha-tate 


la-ka-ta-te 




bw 


dzou 


la-ha-kis 


la-ka-ki-tsis 


\ 


howng 


shu 


la-ha-tcha-shiim 


la-ka-cha-shut 


3 


nya-tu' 


dzado 


la-ha-tu-hun 


la-ka-to-hon 


u 


^hi 


tshi 


la-ha-tsti-hin 


la-ka-tsai-yun 


a 


niii-hii 


gnaa 


la-ha-nti-hats 


la-ka-na-has 


a 


te 


te 


la-ha-kow 


la-kal-jcao 


akong 


te-gu 


tong 


la-ha-kow-tam 


la-ka-^5-tin 


a,-tong 


te-how 


XB, 


la-ha-kow-toi 


la-ka-.ra5-toi ^ 


5ng 


Xdi 


ka 


la-ha-po-shum 


la-ka-po-shan 


y kia 


:ra-te 


ka-te 


la-ha-p5-shum-kow 


po-shan-ma-jcao 


ng-law 


niya-tcha 


dza-ka 


t5-po-shum 


td-po-shiin 


og-law-kia 


niya-tcha-te 


dza-ka-te 


t5-po-shum-kow 


to-po-shiim'-a-jca 


ng-law-kia nia 


:ra-ka 


gni'-ka 


to-tom-p5-shum 


to-tom-pu shtim 


og-law-kia-ni 


j«:a-ka ko-t^ 


gni-ka-te 


to-tom-po-shura-kwo 


to-tom-pu-shum-i 


ng-law-kia-hni 


ni iow-ka 


gnu-ka 


ta-te-po-shuna 


ta-te-po-shiim 


-law-kia-hnu 


ni-iow-ka-ko-t^ 


gnu-ka-te 


ta-te-po-shum-kow 


ta-te-po-shiim-a-jc 


a-long 


gu siento 


ngo -siento 


ke-g-se-po-shum 


ki-tsis-po-shum 



languages appear to lack the words for one hundred and one thousand : in the lists of Mazatei 
and Chocho words the hundred is plainly borrowed from Spanish. Some color words aj 
Spanish, as in the Chontal list. That in the same list, the Spanish word for deer should f 
used is curious. 
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37. 
38. 
39- 

4o. 
41. 
42. 

43- 
44. 

45- 
46. 

47. 
48. 

49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55- 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59- 
60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 
64. 

65. 
66. 

67. 
68. 
69. 

70. 

71- 



Deer 

Rabbit 

White 

Black 

Red 

Yellow 

Green 

Eat 

Drink 

Sleep 

Speak 

Work 

Give 

Weep 

One 

Two 

Three ...*.... 

Four 

Five 

Six. 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fifty 

Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 

One hundred. . 



TRIQUI. 



tshu-tii 

sha'-to 

sa'-ga-tsi 

sa-ma-ru' 

sa-ma-re' 

sa'-me-ya'-ha 

sa-marre' 

tsha 

ko-o 

ka'-ta 

ka'-mi 

ki-a'-so 

tshi-ki 

te-ga-hwe 

go 

wi 

hwa'-nug 

ka'-a 

hu-u 

kwa-ta 

tshi-ma 

tung 

nn 

tshf 

tshung 

tshu-wi 

ko 

so-tshi 

wi-shi'-a 

wi-shia-tshi 

wa-na-tshf-a 

kan-i-cf-a 

kan-i-ci-a-tshi 

kan-i-ci-a-dji- 

dji-dji-a' [nG 



MIXE. 



haa-tchu 



JUAVE. 



CHONTAL. 



dhuk 

matsk 

t^-guk 

mak-dharsk 

mu-gurk 

tuduk 

ktir-tuk 

tuk-tuk 

tar-tuk 

maak 

maak-dhuk 

maak-matsk 

lips 

iips-maak 

hus-tshiks 

hus-tshiks-maak 

dhe-gups 

dhe- gups- maak 

maak-duups 

maak-duups-maak 

mu-goops 



shu-ku'-uv 

koi-ii 

raan 

nam-bor' 

na-kan-sti 

a-ma-rtl 

na-t^k' 

sa-nut 

sa-n6-ga-n5 

sa-no-mai 

sa-no-hdiik 

sa-na-rang 

sa na-hiitch 

na-hi-iints 

o-n5-oik 

i-hl-ki-av 

a- re' 

a-pi-kl-ve 

a-ko'-ki av 

a'-na-iv 

a-ya'-yi-iv 

o-pa-ku'-iivu 

o-ke-ye 

ga-po-wu-uv 

ga-pa-o-no-oik 

ii-ga-pik' 

nu-mi-o 

nti-mi-o-ga'-pok 

i-ki-mi-o 

i-ki-mi-o-ga-pok 

e-ri-mi-5 

eri-mi-6-ga-pok 

a-p^k'-mi-o 

a-pSk-mi-o-kapo 

a-nooik-a-kok- mi-o 



vS-na-d5' 

sho-ni-shu' 

fuh 

ml 

mtir 

swi 

vgr-de 

t^-pa 

shna-va' 

shmun-va' 

to'-joim-va' 

pa'si-a-ni 

ku-va' 

ho -pa' 

nti-li 

kwe-e-sl 

la-ne' 

mal-buk' 

ma-ge' 

kan-dush' 

ko-te' 

mal-fa' 

pe-la 

ba-ma' 

ba-nu-H 

ba-mu-ge' 

nu-shans' 

shans-ki-ba-mii 

kwSs-nu 

kw^s-nu-i-bamii 

fan'- nu-shans' 

fan-nu-shans-i ba-mQ 

mal'-nu-shans 

mal-na-shans-i-ba-mii' t 

nul-mas-no 1 



These vocabularies were made with a fair degree of care but time did not permit of much 
testing. There are, no doubt, some errors in them. In the terms for relationship sometimes 
there appears to be a possessive pronoun in the form: sometimes not. In the names of parts of 
the body, in some lists there is apparently an included possessive pronoun. Many Mexican 
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Am MEXICAN LANGUAGES. 




1 


i 

jINANTECO. 


MAZATECO. 


CHOCHO. 


TEPEHUA. 


TOTONACO. 


^10 


shi 


rin-dua 


h56-a 


chish-ko' 


^u' 


cho 


ri-ga-shi 


tcha-ka-ol 


pus-ka' 


' 


ash-tf 


ri'-che' 


tsal 


ka-wa'-cho 




ash-tin-cho 


tri che 


a-tsi 


tsu-ma-hat 




nai-na 


ni-da'-na 


kim-pai 


kin-ta-ta 


na-na 


ni-Da-na 


ki-nat 


kin-tsi-i 


yow 


shi-nu 


shri-na 


kim-po-ko-ol 


kin-ko-lo 




cho-nii 


ga-shi-na 


kin-te-wi 


kin pu-skat 


'a-u 


di'-nii 


sha-na 


kin-tsul 


kin-ska-ta 


n ii tsa-mii' 


su-ti^-nu 


sha-na 


kin-tsf 


kin-tsu ma- hat 


w 


s^-si-tchin'-ga 


ri-ki-sha sha-tu-hi 




kim-push-ko 


fu 




^ii ka'-te-ton 


s^-shin-di 
ti-cha-si-tchin-ga 
ti-cha-shin-di 
kwa 


ri-ki-sha sha-we-si 




ki stan'-ko 
kim-pi-pe' 
sha-tsu ma-hat ki- 
ak-shak [stan ku 










\chl 


tu-ku-tzru-hi 


ak-sul 


^ji 


sa-kwa 


ka-sf 


ai 


yak-ni 


';ok 


ka 


ku-a 


5k-shpo 


la-ka' 




sum-gya 


ra-su-ni 


a'-ka-shko'l 


a-ka-shko'l 


ni 


shka 


dza-ku'-ni 


lak-chol 


la-kas-ta-pun 


i 


di-twa' 


tchi-ru'-ni 


hi i -shin 


ki-no 


,) 


tsu-ba' 


dzro-a'-ni 


kil 


kil-hni 


J 


ni-he 


ka-n^-ni 


si-mu-^at 


tsi-ma-jcat 




tsa'-a 


ka-sha zo-a-ni 


kail tcha'-owt 


kal-tsa'-ne 


kwo' 


cha'-nu 


tcha-ni 


mas-to' 


p^'xen 




dza 


xa-ni 


raa-ku 


ma-kan 


kiu 


ga-su'-na 


tsa-gu-ni 


a-to' 


tan-tsu 


r 


dzo'-kwa 


dzi-hi'-ni 


tcha-hu' 


to-j:on' 


tsr 


= stomach; i-ni-ma-nu 


a Di-me-ni 


a-dhu-nut 


akl-jtru-nok 


g 


dzui 


sh6-6 


ow-wil-tchan 


tchi-tchi-ni 


i 


dza 


o-ri-ho 


mal-ku-yo 


mal-ku-yu 


i 


gntau 


tsin-du 


un 


u'-ng 


^"'-mii 


fa-te' 


tung'-e ri 


ma'-ka-Up-nf 


ma-klip-ne' 


f'ns-mu 


tsi 


gii-tsi 


le-ish-kiin 


pu'-sho-no 


la 


shka 


ka-fie 


tcha-shtu 


tsa-kat 




na-me 


no-e 


kush 


ku'-shi 


she 


na-tchu' 


tchu 


'nipsh 


nip-shi 
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